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te authors, Y have W 4 this art, are not a few ; but 
| they are not to be comprebended wi thin the compaſs of a 


1 8 fo 8 4 thouſand writers, perhaps, for @ thouſand 


ears, have been improving this Art and Profeſſien : and 
r that induftriouſly ſtudies thoſe authors, will, in is ſport 
* of life, find out as much as if be bad liv'd a 
Thane years ri of or -employ'd tage thenſand years 
in * fac) of Phyfick. 2 
nem. Val. IT. p. 65 
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1H E Arts and Sci- 
ences have been 
long found of 
"ack oreat im- 


portance to the well-be- 
ing of mankind, that the 


A 2 wiſeſt 
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t \e ' encouragement: an 
Pro otection of - en The 10 
ſtudy and delight. 
Our. Rorar. Hienxzss 
is fo well vers'd in * 
ü nt formerA 


nature. Kew 


has had its 


Ab bly Y dis | CEN 

ountry, as we have late- 
ly ſeen it under the mild 
and 
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Encourag 
noble examp 
Royal Parents, and Your 
own natural good diſpo- 
ition, 1 have preſum'd, 
1s, to lay before 
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T! I tate of 'HYS IC K, An- 
cient and modern: an Art, 
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quence to the caſe and 


:omfort of Life. 


o make it more 
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ment from a Prince, 
whoſe Generoſity is ſo e. 
tenſive, and whoſe 
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ort view of the flate 
Phyſick, as it ſtood df 
Al he Ancients, and as it 
now flands among the Mo- 
derns, k —— been recommended to 
me (d a particular friend) as & cu- 
uſeful ſubjeft, fit 1 
__ d at this. time, I have been 


put upon reviſing ſome papers I had 


which, as th Py Were wrote 


or my own. ptivate uſe, 
AS. were 
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were - drawn © up. in 0 ronciſe a 
manner to be - fit for ibe Pubhck; 
without confi der able alterations yy 
additions. © 
- My deſign from FR Wend . was. 

70 ph gr the affair to my ſelf in 
as clear and as ſtrong a ligbi as F 
cou d, in order to form a right and 
impartial judgment, which of us habe 
the advantage, the Ancients or the 
 Moderns ? à point, that, when once 
ſettled, might enable us perhaps) N 
zo think of ſom ething farther, #0 

male the Art ſtill more uſe ls. *T1 be 
fep that were meceſſa ary upon this © 
e th troubltſomè enough at 
firſt, have yet been talen, and, I hi, be. 

carefully : and as to "the additie- © 
nal part, ( which is conſiderable) the + 
it came upon me at 4 nme ben 2 


1 any 3 thinks this WY out of * 8 
tigh! I defire he would read with care the conclu- 
aye of Dr. Freind's "Ae of as "+ I. 
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was fully employ d in Preparing 2 
edition of Hippocrates; yer, at be 
ſubjet4 was of great importance, 1 
thought it better to fteal a little time 
from that edition, than negle# an 
oppirinuney: of obliging ſo\worthy-a. 
friend eſpecially. as I ſbou d be 
more in ibe way of vindicating my 
ſelf at the ſame time from a reſlec- 
tion that had been caſt upon me, on 
account of my book of Tabular Ob- 
ſervations for the improvement of 
Phyſick, publiſb' d laſi year; as: if 
out of an over-fondneſß for tbe An- 
cients, I bad ſliglied the Moderns 
too much an opinion that ſome 
Gentlemen were pleaid to enter- 
rain ; but with how much juſtice, bs 
Publick in ibe beft judge. I ſaid then 
what I really thought; and I haue 
had no reaſon ſhoe to alter my opini- 
on, as z0'the. uſefulneſs of obleryations 


in — in 2 10 Schemes 
and 
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The PREFACE. 
aud Theories. The method zhere 
propos d may perbaps recere ſome 
1 from the various ſyſtems 


here comſider d: and = efore the 
reader ic not 10 be zo find | 
many things in this bo * that were | 
faid' in the other eſpecially. as that | 
is now out. of print, and te deſign = 
in both the ſame, via. the improves 
ment of Phyſick zn the Plong aud 
0 natural way. 
Hippocrates, Celſus, Pliny, Gar 
Jp Aurelianus, and a. among 
the Ancients; and Le Clero and 
Freind, among the Moderns, are be 
principal authors I have conſulted. 
and, to ſay the truth, whoever 
reads the Hiſtoire of Le Clerc, and 
_ the continuation of i by. Freind, 
may, if he pleaſe, fave himſelf the 
trouble of reading much of the biſtor 
rical part of this book. Not but the 
| rl view here attempted, aud rhe 


many 


* 
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many remarks that are imerſpersd 
1 and down, will, ris hop d, make. 
it far from "nauſeous," even to thoſe 
who are beſt acquainred with theſe 
authors. Au as to the reſt, "thoſe 
I mean who are not well-acquamed 
with em, they will here find ſaves 
ral things, in a plain and fimple 
dreſs, uſeful at leaft, if not enter. 
taining. Aud, for thew farther en- 
couragemem, I can aſſure em be- 
fore- hand, that "nothing is here 
Hraim d 10 ſerve a turn, or miſres 
preſented to make diſturbance :- a4 
prattice, that I have always had an 
abhorrente © of. As ibe affarr bas 
appear d to me, upon a thorow con- 
fteration; I have fairly ſer ir down 
2 Phe "Jr as aud uſe of o- 
The freedom I have taken in 
commending, -cenfuring, and com- 
"paring," 'the opinions and prattices of 
afferent men in different ages, _ 
ae | | ; | | 225 vaps 


The PREFACE. 
per bps he aſagreeable to ſome per- 
ſons, as "not. 75 with" # a * 
ways that det eHC V aud complaiſance 
that the polueneſi of the preſent 


times hade made in a manner 


faſhionable. If this  ſhou d be the 
caſe, I ſhall be ſorry: for I wou'd 
not willingly offend any one; and I 
am ver) ſure I never intended. ith 


But unleſs a man can ſpeak his 
mind freely, what ſignifies en : 
at all? How ſhall we ever come 

at the Truth, if our real ſentiments 
are artfully afeuisd ? I may ble 
out as well as another ; 0 every man 

1 Hable to miſtake) but. Jam not fo 
defignedly. Nor am I ſo bigoted to 
my own opinion, but that, if any 
man uull be. ſo lind as to ſhew me 

my error, I will readily J it, aud 
thank bim fon giving imſelf ibe 
trouble. Truth is what I wou al. 
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The PREFACE. | 
ly m an affe air of ſuch conſequence 
as P by/fick. Miſtakes or frau ds fake 


are worſe than any: and- therefore 
"tis better that a Phyſician ſhou'd 
Heal his opinion plainly and can- 
didly, even tho“ he ſhou'd ſuffer a 
tittle in his charatter as an author, 
than lead mankind into errors by an 
oſtentatious ſhew of Philoſophy. 
What ſignifies tictlimg the ears ef 
the reader, and making him believe 
more than is true? The Art is the 
thing. to be ftudyd, and not the 
craft. Diſeaſes are not to be curd 
by charms or flouriſhes, but by a 
"regular and conſtant i of 
their ſeveral - appearances, and a 
judlicious ap plication of remedies ace 
cordingly. An affair of ſuch im- 
portance, that nothing ſhou'd he — | 
0 alſcourage us from attempting 
preſerve the lides of our lb. 1 
creatures in this manner ; even tho 


the 
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the contempt and obloquy, 2b 
generally fall. to the ſhare- of ſurb 
Praftnoners, ſhou d, by the malice 
of 49 guing men, be doubled upon 
ws. He, who has nothing baſe or 
wicked in view, ſhall never want 
friends enow to ſupport him: 'where- 
as the man of other principles, tho 
he may floariſh as it were for a mo- 
ment, ſhall after that he ſoon "a= 
cover d, and ſuar d in the works of 
bis own hanas. Tis a dificuli taſk; 
no doubt of it, 10 touch pon ſoms 
vices, to purpoſe, without" ratſmy"a 
great many enemies, and fo i 
one's ſelf more than reformiug the 

_ abuſes. Home people are ſo malig- 
nant as io oppoſe every thing that is 
good, or that they themſelves have 
had no hand in. 1 their. 
ebief, if not their only delight. Bat 
even-theſe, who' are the very peſts 
of mankind onght never to have ſuch | 


A 


The PR E F AOC E. 
an influence over us, as 70 fright a As 


om attempting what is really uſefal, 
AE por. with. profit 2 the 
hardeft of all to be paried with or 
fuppreſsd : but yet it is ſometimes 
aeceſſary to look into em, to ſee whe- 
ther any thing can be mended or not. 
| That many things in Phyſick, which 
may properly be conſider d as the 
vides or abuſes of the An, might be 
dhang d for the better, is moſt cer- 
tam; and that, if no body ſets a- 
Bout t, fuch a change will never 
happen, 7s as certain. 

..Zhat Quackery, for inflance 2 4 
be rather ſuppreſs d than. counte- 
nanc ad is what every body will grant. 
That the eucreaſe and reputation 
8 of Noſtrums, which have been of late 

fo ſhamefully encourag d, and that by 

men of learning and figure, Do 
be prevented, 7 Poſſible, #5 lihews/s 
ebw, for F this way of 'proceed- 


ng 
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ing dos d prevail, the. foundations 
of the Art wou'd ſhake, and there 


wor d ſoon be no difference left be- 


7ween the moſt ignorant pretender, 


and the wiſeſt Phyſician; and, 
which is worſt of all. the conflituti- 
ons of en 0 4 be 9 


ruin d. 


Once more; * * 4 the 


Hradctice of B ck eaſier 8 leſs 
expenſive to the Patient wou'd bea 
benefit to every body, is alſo evident 
at firſt fight : and fo are ſeveral o- 


ther things that might eaſily be men- 


tion d. I ſboud be glad therefore, 
(and *tis all that I deſire) © that the 
| a0 Pradlice was put upon ſuch a 


good and humane foot, that no 


ce body might be afraid of  Phyfick - 
« ace they really want it; but re- 


Ny cerve from it all the benefit 1 tis 
capable of affording.” This is the 


Centre of all my defires and all my 
endea- 


The PREFACE. 

endeavours : and I hope no man will 
be. ſo:weak or ſo malicious as to con- 
clade from theſe, ar any expreſſions 
in the book «itſelf *; that I am an 
enemy to the Apothecary : -if he 
Shou d, give me leave to tell him, his 
— jon is falſe. I am an ene 
my to no man, but him who under 
falſe” pretences decerves and injures 


bis neighbour. As it is highly rea- 
ſonable that a Phyſic ian, u has 
been at à great expence in his edu- 
cation; and devotes himſelf entirely 
10 the ſervice of the Publick, ſboud 
be handſomely conſider d for his ad- 
vice and care; ſo it is equally rea- 
ſonable that an Apothecary, who 
has likewiſe been at ſome expence to 


learn the art and myſtery of his 


oo ofe Ne jon, and is conſtantly obligd 
to giue due attendance, (ler the 45 


| ® Particularly in p. 16, 45, 54» 55» 56, 65, 72, 
733 and eſpecially 152, 154, 155, 156, Kc. 
W tance 
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tance from the Patiem be auhat * 
will) ſhow d alſo he conſider d, not on- 
I/ for his medicines, bat bie wouble 
roh, whenever the caſe FO: but © 
little Phyſick. Abs OR r Nn N 
There is but ane thing more that” 
I won d premiſe, and that is to pre- 
dent any miſtake about the word 
Philoſophical, as ſomettmes apphed 
here to Phyſiciaus. By it mean 
no more than e or ſuch 
Phyſicians as, out of an over-fond- 
neſs for any particular opinion, are 
bove conſidering how the caſe really 
ir in Mature; aud, rather than give 
up a favourable. Scheme, will run 
the hazard of loſing the Patient. 
This has been the caſe too often a- 
mong the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns, where Philoſophy has been 
too haſtily or We applied io 
Phy/ick, and will be the caſe again, 
if Obſervation does not prevent Pp 
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Of FR State of Pit among the Fo 


bians, &c. to the Ren, wy | 
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Of the State of Phy/itk among he 15 


dierns, or from the Reſtaurath atron of 
2 in 145 zo the Preſent times, 


Joy 112 
ONT 8 K . V 


A Plan for ea inden ol Phe 


116 


N. B. 7; be Reader wil bere "Bad an ee of 


all the eminent Sects in Phyſick, with their 


 reſpettive Founders, for above two thouſand 
2 th 4 Em] i- 5 
* 


years paſt, viz. the Dogmatiſt 
ricks, the Methodiſts, he Epi 


ntheticks 


the Eclecticks, and the Penn ul * 8 


the das remarkable _— the + Galenifs, 
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| . | 
of the fines of Phyfick among the Greeks, 


: — 2 HE introduction, or the reaſon of the 
875 "al preſent enquiry. Fig 
7 he Practice of the Ancients; and par- 
tlicularly of the Aſclepiadean Fami- 
5 *'h, 1 ere ORs. in 0 'em under 
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o the bu of Pick among the 


___ Greeks. 


SG) Hx RE has been a good deal 7h reaſon 
of pains taken to make the % 20% 464 
world believe 5 that 5 P by fick guiry. 5 
was never in a better ſtate 
than now; and it is not the eaſieſt mat- 
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The State of Puvs ick 


ter to offer any thing in oppoſition (how 


decently or judiciouſly ſoever it may be 
managed) without raiſing many Adverſaries. 
The modern Diſcoveries in Ph:loſophy,' A.- 


natomy aud Medicine, ſay they, have ſet 
the affair in ſo clear a light, that we can 
ſee farther in one day than the Ancients 
could in an Age. This is a popular way 
of talking; and in fo philoſophical an 


Age as this, believed without any manner 
of difficulty; eſpecially as no body can 


deny, that the advantages from theſe Diſ- 
cCoveries are indeed very conſiderable. But 
J am of opinion, notwithſtanding all theſe 
' Diſcoveries, there was a time once, when 
Phyſick was in a better ſtate than its at 
preſent; and for any thing I ſee to the 
contrary, there may be a time hereafter, 
when it may be better than it is now, or 
than it was then. Two or three things well 


managed would do the buſineſs effectually, 


or I am much miſtaken, But before we 
come to the conſideration of theſe points, it 
may not be amiſs to take a ſhort view of the 
ſtate of Phyfick among the Ancients, and 
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among the Greeks. 


the ſtate it is now in among the Maderns; 
in order to form a right judgment, and ena- 
ble us to ſtrike out with more eaſe a clear 


to the utmoſt, _ 
To begin then with the Ancients: They 


contented themſelves for many Ages with 
_ +a diligent obſervance of plain matters of 
fact, without attempting to explain the 


manner how thoſe facts were produced; 


and to this they added an induſtrious en- 


and regular Method of improving the Art 


The Pra- 
fice of the 
Ancients. 


quiry after the beſt remedies, without 


effects; eſteeming accurate Obſervations 


were in a manner the ſole proprietors. of 
Phyſick, were remarkable for this kind of 


Practice. And perhaps, if the Philoſophers 


had not interpoſed, Phyſick would have 
been a ſtranger to this day to the many 


Theories, that have ſince confounded ir, 


"Though, indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 


#3 before 


attempting to reaſon upon their ſeveral 


and good Medicines infinitely more uſeful 
than all the reaſoning in the world with- 
out them. The Aſclepiadean Family, chat 
laſted above ſeven hundred years, and Family 


Of rhe At. 


c epiad :an 


The State of PHySICK 


before Pythagoras's time (who was the 
firſt that introduc'd Philoſophy into Phy- 


ſick, and that about eighty years before 


Hippocrates) there was a ſtrange inclina- . 


| dint of Obſervation and Experience, they 


tion in Phyſicians to Enthuſiaſm; and what 
they would. not be at the pains to cure by 


were very ready to attempt by Charms and 


Aſcula- 
pius, 7he 
Founder. 


Amulets. Theſe were common in the 


days of Aſculapius, who, as Celſus and 
Galen tell us, was the firſt that reſcued 


Phyſick from the hands of the vulgar, 


and, rejecting the idle part, adhered to the 


Medicina 


__ Clinica, 


his it en- 
ion. 


ſolid. . This was the Aſculapius of the 


Greeks (the Son of Apollo, and the Pupil of 


Chiron the Centaur) ſo famous in all An- 


tiquity for his divine {kill in Phyſick, of 


which he himſelf gave ſome noble proofs 
in the Argonautich, expedition; and his 


Sons Podalyrius and Machaon, at the ſiege 
of Troy, about fifty years after. 


To him we owe the Medicina Clinica, | 
or the cuſtom of viliting the Sick 1 in 2 their 


Gon Cel; 145 es and the kult chper of Galen 
book called Medicus. ; | 
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wech without which the nature and 


progreſs of a Diſtemper could hardly ever 


have been found out, or any judicious Ob- 


ſervations ever taken. For how can men 
ſtand in the ſtreets to examine the Sick, 
as the Babylonians and Aſyrians were uſed 
to do in the infancy of Phyſick a? 


3 


To him we owe likewiſe the Medicing Medicina 


Gymnaſtica, another noble improvement. ca, bir :09, 


and not 
Herdck⸗ g 


I am very ſenſible that Herodicus (who is 


mnaſti- 


ſaid to have been Hippocratess Maſter) is cus. 


generally looked upon as the Inventer of 
this; and it cannot be denied, that he car- 
ried the matter farther than any of his 


Predeceſſors, and was the firſt, who eſta- 
bliſhed it as an Art to preſerve or reco- 


ver Health by, under certain rules and 
precepts, which have been loſt for many 
Ages, but were once in great eſteem, e- 


ven though the obſervance of them proved 
ſo fatal to ſome perſons, eſpecially in 


Fevers, as Hippocrates has remark d, 
and chat with an uncommon degree af 
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The State of Pavys1cx 

ſeverity . But Galen does expreſly aſſure usb, 

that Aſculapius actually preſcribed Exer- 

ciſe of various kinds to his Patients, and 
therefore may very well be counted the 
Inventer. So Pliny makes Hippocrates the 
Inventer of the Medicina Clinica ©; and yet 

it is very plain, that he was only an Im- 

prover of it; the cuſtom itſelf having ex- 

iſted in the Family long * he was 
born. 
Ziſculapi- No wonder then, that Aſeulapins, who 
us . had done ſo much for the good of man- 


| e 5 kind, ſhould be ſo remarkably diſtin- 
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4 . 6 Ep. Sect. 3. Ark. 23. X confels Thad rather un- 
derſtand this of Prodicus, a Diſciple of Hippocrates, than of 
Herodicus his Maſter,z for it does not appear that Herodicus 
was ſo injudicious a Practitioner; but as to Prodicus, he was 
for going out of the way that his Maſter had taught him, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, and was as liable to a miſtake of - 
this kind as any man, if we may judge of him by his' va- 
Add to this, that the fixth book of Epidemicks, from 
which this remark is taken, has never been allow'd to be 
genuine, but rather the work of Talus, the Son of Hip- 
pocrates, who might very well be acquainted with the Pra- 
ctice of Prodicus. And beſides, all the printed Editions, 
except Linden's, read it NNegdizos and not Hegdine:3 
though indeed the Tranſlators read it Herodicus, and two 
| As H eg9:e:, but all the reſt n e ,ο,ñ | 
d See his firſt book de Sanitate * 8748. 
8 © See his preface t to the twenty-niath bock. 
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guiſhed by them, and have had ſo many 
famous Temples erected to his honour. 
Great Benefactors will always be diſtin- 
guiſhed. The method he took was cer- 
tainly juſt at that time, though it ex- 
tended only to Obſervations and Medicines. 

It would have been ridiculous to have ap- 

plied Philoſophy ; ; becauſe the Anatomy 

of the parts, and the nature of Diſeaſes 

were then but imperfectly underſtood: 

And without a right knowledge of theſe 
things, the fonder we are of Philoſophy, 3 
the farther we err from the Truth. Xx. 
culapius therefore wiſely applied himſelf *** 
to Obſervation, and his Deſcendents care- 
fully improv'd it upon the plan that he 

had left them. Anatomy was taken in Anatomy 
_ afterwards, as a uſeful and neceſſary part, 1 


0 not much, 
but yet inferior to the other, even in their 4% At 


: dlepiade- 
own opinion, as appears by the ſmall im- ans. 
provements they made in this, compared 
with what they made in that. Galen ima- 
gines (for what reaſon I cannot ſee). that 
Anatomy was in perfection in their days: 

And beyond all P che Sacrifices 
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The State of Pavsicx 
and Embalmings of the Egyptians (from. 


whom the Greeks had their Phyſick) could 
not but inform them of many things re- 
lating to the ſtructure of the Body, that 
_ otherwiſe would have been unknown. But 


I am ſure, by what we find of it in Hip- 


Pocrates (who is the oldeſt Greek Phyſician 9 
now extant) the caſe appears quite other- 
wiſe. However, be this as it will, it is 
on all ſides agreed, that Obſervation was 
their chief ſtudy, and this they cultivated 
with the utmoſt care, till Philoſophy 


broke in upon them. 
Pythago- 


3 Pythagoras was the man, who firſt i in- 
duced Phi- x oduced 5 Hilo 9% opby 1 into Phyſick, and Un- 
dertook to explain the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 


loſophy. 


and ſeveral things of that kind, by it. Tis 


true, he, and moſt of his followers, went 
no farther than the Theory, and ſo could 
not do much harm. But Empedecles (one 
of his moſt famous Diſciples, who at laſt 
paid dear for his curioſity at Ætna) con- 
cerned himſelf with the Practice, with all 


that Magick and ſtuff about him, that his 
Maſter had * him; and yet (to do 


him 
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him juſtice) was remarkable for ſeveral ex- 
traordinary cures, ſo little did his Philo- 
ſophy influence him ſometimes. What his 
way of thinking was, may be ſeen in le 
Clerc a, who has given us a ſhort and inge- 
nious account of it. 
ſee more, may meet with it in the book de 
Principiis, and that de Natura Hominis a- 


And whoever would 


mong the works of Hippocrates, ſuppoſed 
to be wrote by Democritus, an acquain- 


tance of Hippocrates, and a | Diſciple of 2 


 thagoras, 
Thus clogg'd with falſe Philoſophy, Hip- Hippo- 
pocrates found Phyſick; and yet (which is , 


very wonderful) neither his Reaſonings, nor 


his Obſervations, nor his Remedies, diſ- 
cover any, or at leaſt very little, ite - ; 


of the weakneſs and ſuperſtition that then 
prevail d. On the contrary, his good ſenſe 
got the better of all that, and retaining on- 
ly ſo much Philoſophy, as was of real uſe 
in Phyſick, he wiſcly join'd Reaſoning and 
Exper rience together, which none of the h 
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Ar oljefi-fore him. I know it will here be objected. 
that the books de natura hom. de brincipiis, 


en an- 


feer'd. 


The State. of Parsen 
Philoſophers or Phyſicians had ever attemp- 


ted before: the one inſiſting upon Expe- 
rience without Philoſophy, and the other 
upon Philoſophy without Experience. Thus 


was Phyſick freed at that time from the 
Jargon of the Philoſophers, and the buſineſs 
of obſervation cultivated with all the care 
and exactneſs imaginable ; beyond what 
former Ages had done, or even what ſuc- 
ceeding Ages have known, And for this 
he was eſteem d by all the Ancients, be 


great Reftorer and Eſtabliſber of Phyfick, 
next to Æſculapius (the God of Phyſick) 


who liv'd about ſeven hundred years be- 


de natura pueri, and the firſt book of Diet, 


(not to mention any more) are a proof, that 


Hippocrates was not ſo free from the Philoſo- 
phy that then prevail d, as has been preten- 


ded, how little ſoever he might be influenced 
by it in his Practice. To which I anſwer, that 


it cannot be deny d, there are many Philo- 
ſophical pieces among the works of Hipp. 


en without any injury to Phyſick, might 


very 
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very well be ſpar'd, But then it is to be 
conſider d, that almoſt all thoſe pieces have 

been, time out of mind, ſuſpected to have 
been wrote by ſome other hand, viz. ſome 
by Polybus, others by Heraclitus; ſome a- 
gain by Democritus, and others by Hero- 
dicus. Nor is it at all probable, that a man 
ſo intent, as Hippocrates, upon the improve- 
ment of Phyſick by Obſervation, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Philoſophy then in faſhion, and 
withal ſo capable of accompliſhing what he 


had undertaken, ſhould find either time 


or inclination for ſuch amuſements, as he 


could not but know, rather retarded than 
promoted his deſign. Thoſe things might 
do very well for men of a common genius, 
from whom no great matters could ever 


be expected in Philoſophy or Medicine. 
Hippocrates was above it. And therefore, 
while others were beating their brains about 
Cauſes and Principles, and the philoſophical 
reaſon of things, he wiſely applied him- 
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ſelf to the conſideration of the true ſtate of Hi chief 
Diſeaſes, and of what we call the Nonna- Ci. a. 


1 rejult 
Zurals, in order to find out what! it was, that 7 iz. 
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of Nature. 


The State of Puvsiox 3 
brought about all thoſe great changes, fo 


common and ſo ſurpriſing, in a human bo- 


dy. The reſult of his enquiries was, that 
a Diſeaſe does not happen without a change 


in the Fluids or Solids, or both; and that 
an error in the Nonnaturals is generally the 
occaſion of it; and laſtly, that the Phæ- 
nomena or Symptoms that follow upon it, 
are the natural effects of the Mechaniſm 
of the Body, when the powers, of which 
it is compoſed, are permitted to exert their 
proper force. Thus for inſtance, when 


we take in any thing that is injurious, but 


yet not ſtrong enough to put an end to life, 
either the Stomach returns it, or the Inte- 
ſtines diſcharge it; or, if a part of i it gets in- 
to the Blood, we either fall into a Sweat, 


or make a great quantity of Urine, or bleed 
at the Noſe and other parts, or find a Swel- 


ling ſomewhere: And all this, without any 
knowledge or deſign on our part, but mere- 


ly by the mechanical operation of the Flu- 
ids and Solids upon one another, to throw | 


off the offending matter, This Hippocrates 
calls Nature | in us, * upon the wiſeſt 


and 
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and ſtricteſt ſearch that ever man made, he 


pronounces to be ſufficient of itſelf for eve- 


ry thing, in the main, and wherever it is 


not ſufficient, the way to relief is plainly 
pointed out. Perſuaded of chis doctrine, 
his principal care was, ſo to examine the 
courſe of Nature in the progreſs of Diſea- 
ſes, as not only to know the paſt, the pre- 


ſent, and the future appearances, but al- 


ſo to deſcribe them in ſuch a manner, that 
others might know them too. And in this 
he has acquitted himſelf ſo well, that no 


man ſince has been able to deſcribe or prog- 
noſticate any thing like what he could. 


The weak, the lazy, and the voluptuous : 
part of the Faculty had been tempted to 


look upon theſe things, eſpecially his Prog- Hi: Prog- 


. vas 


noſticks, as matters of Curioſity, not much 


to be depended on; having never been able ceiv d. 


to meet with any thing like them them 
ſelves: Nor indeed can they ever fall in the 
way of ſuch perſons. But the wiſe, the 
induſtrious, and the ſober part, have always 
look d upon them as the moſt judicious and _ 
moſt uſeful remarks, that ever were yet 
made; 
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made; and have found them to hold ſur- 
priſingly true from time to time, in in- 
ſtances without number; ſo conſtant and 
uniform are the Operations of Nature, and 

ſo judicious and candid the Obſeryarions 11 

Hippocrates. 
The dizte- Nor did his great Genius top TR He 

role wand invented for us that excellent part of Phy- 

tim. ſick, which we call the Diætetical, or that 

which regards the Nouriſhment or Diet of 

Patients: an affair of ſuch importance, that 

he made it not only his principal, but often- 

times his only Remedy, eſpecially where 

the power of Nature was very ſtrong,” And 

to ſay the truth, his other obſervations 

would not have been of half the ſervice 

that they now are, had he not added this 

excellent part to them. For to know a 
Diſeaſe well, though it be neceſſary to the 

cure, is not always ſufficient of itſelf: But 

to know the Diſeaſe, and to know at the 

ſame time what is proper for the Patient, 

both as to Diet and Medicine, is to knoẽw- 
every thing that one would wiſh to know. 

This Hippocrates was very ſenſible of, and 


therefore 


1 << r 
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cherefore was as curious in the choice of 

his Diet, as in examining his Patient: And 

in what he has left us upon this head, 

eſpecially where he treats upon the Diet in 

acute caſes, he has ſhewn himſelf a com- 

2 5 Maſter. 
Nor was he leſs expert at n every 4 great. 

part of which, except cutting for the Stone, 2 

he ſeems to have practiſed himſelf, and © 

with a judgment little inferiour, if not e- 

qual, to the very beſt of the moderns. 

As to the Materia Medica, it was conſi- An In- 

derably inlarged in his time to what it was 5 ll, 

among the Cnidians, (a branch of the Af riaMedica. 

clepiadean Family) who were remarkable 

for uſing very little Phyſick, and that of 

the ſimpleſt kind imaginable, viz. Mz, 

Whey, and Elaterium. But then Hippo- 

crates imputed this ſimplicity of theirs to 

a want of induſtry and inquiſitiveneſs, and 

not to any extraordinary dexterity in thoſe 

Phyſicians above others; as though with 

the ſimpleſt Remedies, they could cure the 

greateſt Diſorders *. Fer from 1 it. And for : 


5 * bee ths book 45 Diets in acuti;, at the beginning. 
this 
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this reaſon, the Materia Medica was ſo 


much inlarged 1 in his time, in order to bear 
ſome proportion to the variety of caſes 


that continually happen: And in this too 


His Phar- 


macopœia 


neter yet 


publifh'd 


he ſucceeded ſo well, that the greateſt part 


of his Remedies are in uſe to this day.' 


How ſome of them were prepared, it is not 


ealy to demonſtrate; his Pharmacopeia” 
(that he refers to more than once) having” 
- Never yet been publiſh'd: So that we can 
only judge of them by what we find in the 
Books of the Diſeaſes of Women, and a 
few other places. However it appears ve- 


ry plain, that he himſelf uſed but few, and 


His Can- 


dour and 


thoſe as ſimple as could well be contrived. 
His greateſt quantity, as well as variety, 
was in the Diſeaſes of Women, where, eve- 
ry body knows, the caſe is ſometimes ex- 


ceedingly difficult. 
We find no mention of No e or 


Generoſity. Specificks in this great Author, All is 


fair and above-board. And he ſeems ſo 
far from envying others the knowing 14 
much as himſelf, that he has been at the 
pains to inſtruct us ſtep by ſtep from our 
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firſt ſetting out to the end of our Prac- 

tice in every thing that is likely to make 

us great, and our Art famous. Aftronomy = e 
| he ſeems to have had a good opinion of, as my and At- 
a proper qualification for a Phyſician; and tran. 
the doctrine of Attraction (a doctrine fo 
much in vogue now-a-days) he was by no 

means a ſtranger to, but thought it of great 
conſequence in the animal cconomy. In 

a word, conſidering the ſtate he found 
Phyſick in, and the ſtate he left it in, it is | 

not at all to be wonder'd at, that he has e- 

ver been eſteem'd the Prince of Phyſicians. 

It is much more to be wonder'd at, that a 

| ſcheme ſo good ſhould ever have been neg- 
lected. He certainly put us in the right 

way of proceeding; and if ever Phyſick be 
brought to perfection, it muſt be by his 
method, viz. Judicious s and yg 
reaſoning. 5 


But as alu fblunary things are in a ſtate The c- 
of fluctuation, and the wiſeſt ſchemes not £7 7 


always the longeſt-liv'd; fo it far'd with 225 
this of Hippocrates. His ſons, Theſſalus and 
Draco, (ſure of immortality for their fa- 
ther's ſake) did no great matters them- 
NV ſelves | 
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ſelves to ſpeak of, though ſome parts of 
Hippocrates's works have been attributed to 
them: the one paſſing the greateſt part 

of his time in the Court of Archelaus 

King of Macedon, and Draco living ſo ob- 
ſcurely, that we know nothing more of 
him, than that he was the ſon of Hippo- 
crates, and had a ſon of the ſame name 
himſelf, who was Phyſician to Roxana * 

wife of Alexander the great. 

Iyous, bis man of another temper. He had made 
Lav. Himſelf maſter of the old man's doctrine, 
and kept cloſe to it all along, without in- 
dulging himſelf in ſloth or pleaſure; and 

was the Author of ſeveral famous books, 

ſome of which are in being to this day, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe in the works of Hippu- 
crates, which were antiently attributed to 

him, ſuch as the book de Natura Pueri, 

Sc. a book that does great honour doch 
Author, let him be who he will. 2 
3 But Prodicus, a diſciple of Hippocratds 


ter. (who was next in reputation to the family 
1 itſelf) ſoon | wow Weary of his maſter's me- 


| T5 
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thod; and inſtead of purſuing the buſineſs of 
Obſer vation, gave himſelf up to criticiſe up- 
on words, the much eaſier work of the two: 
in which, however, he acquitted himſelf 
but indifferently, if we may believe Galen. 
This, though a great Injury, came far ſhort Plato 2id 


of that which Plato did to Phyſick, who 
lived about thirty-two years after Hippo. jury. 


crates, and was cotemporary with Cze- 


as the Cnidian Phyſician, who afterwards 
wrote the hiſtory of Aſyria and Pera 
from the records of the Country: for he 
ſtudied it upon the Pythagorean ſyſtem, 
and undertook to explain by it the greateſt 
difficulties, ſtill profeſſing a high eſteem 
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greater in- 


for Hippocrates, His notions were ex- Hi: at 


tremely odd in many reſpects; and yet the 
_ greatneſs of his name made them all go 
down, groſs as they were, He imagined, 
for inſtance, that the firſt form Matter re- 
ceived was triangular, and that from theſe 
triangles were produced afterwards the 
four ſenſible Elements, vis. Fire, Water, 
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Air, and Earth, from which all other bo- 
dies were form'd, And with regard to the 
human body, that the ſpinal marrow. was 
the firſt part formed, and all the reſt from 


that. That the ſoul has its ſeat there: 


that the rational ſoul is lodged in the 


brain; and other ſouls (or rather emana- 


tions of the ſoul) in different parts, for ve- 


nery, valour, and the like. That the 


womb is an animal that wiſhes to con- 


ceive; but if it be too long diſappointed, i It 
grows angry, and runs about the body, 
ſtopping up the paſſages for the air, tak- 
Ing away reſpiration, and occaſioning an 
infinite number of diſeaſes, And with 
regard to Fevers ; that, if the fire exceed- 
| ed, continual and ardent fevers were oc- 


caſioned; if the air, quotidians and inter- 
mittents; if the water, tertians; and if 


the earth, quartans. And thus he rea- 


ſoned upon other parts of Phyſick, pua- 
zling the mind with unintelligible ſtuff, 


and diverting it from the buliney of . 
ſervation, 5 
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A little after him came Ariflotle ann? 
ſcendent of Aſculapius, and præceptor r 
Alexander) who wrote two books in Phy- C.. 
ſick (which are loſt) and a great deal upon 
Anatomy, viz. the Anatomy of Brutes; hu- 
man bodies not being diſſected till Eraſi- 
ftratus and Heropbilus s time. He was ve- 
ry particular in deſcribing the uſes of the 
parts, and made ſeveral diſcoveries in Ana- 
tomy, that had not been made before: but 
as to his Philoſophy, that was no better 
than his maſter Plato s. 

While the philoſophers were trying their DiotesC:- 
fkill ' with Phyſick, Diocles Caryſtius (a er 


friend to 


Phyſician of the firſt rank) appeared a- % Phil. 
ſophere, hut 
mong them. He was cotemporary with e. lip- - 
Ariſtotle, and ſurvived him; but troubled pocrates. 
himſelf very little about the notions of the 
Philoſophers, preferring the docttine of 
Hippocrates, as being the doctrine of Na- 
ture, to all that had been ſaid by the others. 
And indeed he was ſo great an admirer of 
Hippocrates, that the Athenians called him 
the ſecond Hippocrates. Galen commends 
bim too as a good and humane Phyſician, 

C 1 and 


22 
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and a great promoter of Anatomy. His 


works (which were not a few, and very 


valuable) are all loſt, except ſome frag- 
ments. Cæœlius Aurehanus has given us an 


account of him, and mentions his ordering 


Praxagoras 
ſuch ano- 
ther. 


a leaden bullet to be ſwallowed in an Teus; 
which was going a ſtep farther than Bis 
great maſter Hippocrates. 
Praxagoras, the third reliable Phy- 
ſician next to Hippocrates and his ſons, 
was not long after Diocles. He was a Coan 


too, and of the Aſclepiadean family, but 


indeed the laſt, according to Galen, and 


ſtood up very much for rational Phyſick, 
(viz. Phyſick that is founded upon Rea- 

ſon and Experience) and is mentioned by 
Galen, as a Maſter of his profeſſion. His 


works are all loſt, except what we find in 


Cælius; who ſhews us plainly, that though 


he followed Hippocrates in general, he 
went beyond him ſometimes, as in the 


caſe of Vomits for inſtance, which he uſed 
to promote to exceſs; and even beyond Dio- 
cles too, as in the caſe of an Ileus; where, 

| when other remedies failed, he would open 


the 
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| the belly, and put the guts to rights. He 
was likewiſe look d upon as a good Ana- 
tomiſt, and the maſter of Herophilus. 
Theſe were the principal Phyſicians, Chap: 
| who ſtood up for the Hippocratic method it 
of Phyſick in Kal x to that of the Phi- 
loſophers, who had made it much eaſier 
to follow their way of thinking, than Hip- 
Pocratess way of acting. Nor was the op- 
poſition confined to Philoſophers only. For 
about the ſame time a Cnidian Phyſician 
appear'd, in oppoſition to the Phyſicians 
laſt mention d, and declar'd himſelf at once 
againſt ſeveral things in Phyſick, that were 
univerſally efteem'd, particularly againſt 
bleeding and purging; and by an extraor- | 
dinary way of babling , did what he could 
to overturn the maxims of the Ancients» 
that had been founded upon many Ages 
experience. This was Chryſippus (not Chry- 
 fippus the philoſopher, but) the maſter of 
_ Erafiſtratus, who came in with his maſter 
in ſome things, according to the 3ecaunt 


„Horum placita Chryfippus ingenti gurlitate mutavit, 
| . LA. 6.3% 


5 that 


that Pliny and Galen give us. Not but 
Era ſiſtratus was a man of a better turn'd 
head than the other; and though he agreed 
with him as to bleeding and purging (in the 
room of which they uſually ſubſtituted ab- 
ftinence, vomits, gliſters, and now and then 
exerciſe) yet he maintain'd a great reve- 
rence for the Ancients, and made uſe of 
many things recommended by Hippocrates, 
even though he wrote expreſly againſt the 
Coan Phyſicians, among whom he inclu- 
ded Hippocrates. He is ſaid too, to have 
diſcovered a love- ſickneſs of Antiocbus, the 
ſon of Seleucus Nicanor, by a nice obſerva- 
tion of the circumſtances that attended it; 
for which he was rewarded in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner. But his greateſt excel- 
 FReaniilence was Anatomy, which in conjunction 
famous 4. with Heropbilus, he carried much farther 
12toni/75- than any of his predeceflors. They had in- 
deed better opportunities for it, Ptolemy So- 
ter, and Philadelpbus (the founders of the 
Alexandrian Library) furniſhing them with 
ſubjects at Alexandria out of the malefac- 
tors who had forfeited their lives to juſtice. 
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among the Graka“ 
dome of theſe they are ſaid to have diſſoc- 


ted alive. And even Celſus himſelf, in the 
famous diſpute between the Dogmatiſts and 


Empiricks, repreſents them, as opening 


them, etiamnum ſpiritu remanente, which 


he complains of afterwards as a cruel and 
unneceſſary thing 2. But perhaps they no 
more deſerved this character, than Medea 
that of boiling people, only for being the 


firſt that recommended warm-bathing; or 
han Carpus lately (that great reſtorer of 
Anatomy) who is ſaid to have opened two 
| Spamards alive, and was accordingly ba- 
niſhed for ir, ſoon after the appearance of 
the Lues venerea in Europe. But to re- 


turn to theſe famous Anatomiſts, who were 


each of them the founder of an eminent 
ſect, or rather the head of a conſiderable 


party, that laſted many Ages after. They 
are, as has been mentioned before, the firſt 
upon record who diſſected human bodies; 
and ſeem to have underſtood almoſt as 
* ob: ror 188 of the my *. 


2 ther his prefics. 


brain 


23 


26 


brain and nerves, for inſtance, as thoſe who 
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Herophi- have come after them. Herophilus in par- 


lus the 
chief. 


ticular (who appears to have been the abler 


man of the two) has had the honour to 
have moſt of the names preſerved to this 
day, that he gave to the parts; and was ſo 


highly eſteemed by Fallopius (no bad judge) 


te that his authority in anatomical matters 


ee was like that of the Ge“ to him: For, 


« ſays he, when Galen confutes Herophilus, 


4 he appears to me to confute the Goſpel of 


« Phyfictans *. But this is going too far, He 
was undoubtedly a great man in his way, 


and for his time; but there have been ma- 
ny greater men ſince; and yet even their 
_ diſcoveries are not all ſo ſtrictly true, as to 
admit of no amendment or alteration. And 
perhaps nothing human can be perfect, e- 
ven though it be confined to the things a- 


bout us, and ſuch as are the immediate ob- 


jects of our — But this by the by. 


2 See his book de materia medicinal] in 1-1, Dioforldis, 
E. 1. de Pprænotionibus circa Dioſtoridem. Where are theſe 
words, viz. Cujus quidem authoritas apud me circa res Ana- 
tomicas % Evangelium. Nam, quando Galenus confutat He- 

| . , cenſeo ego ipſum 0 tare W medicum. 


H , 


J!!!! TS 
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well as Phyſick and Surgery; the laſt of 


27 


Herophilus was a great lover of Botany as 


which Eraßſtratus was particularly famous 
for, though ſomewhat cruel in his opera- 


tions, He would, for inſtance, open the 
belly in a ſcirrhus of the Liver, and apply 
his Medicines directly to the part. Hero- 
philus never did any thing of this kind; but 


following, in a great meaſure, the ſentiments 


of Praxagoras his maſter, and thoſe of Hip- 


pocrates, practiſed upon much the ſame foot 
with them. However as to the uſe of me- 


Herophi- 
lus the fir, 


dicines, imple as well as compound, he dif- he 49! 
fered from them both; and was the firſt of 7 in 


all the Dogmatiſts, who dealt much this 
way. He was the. firſt too, who wrote 
with exactneſs upon the doctrine of the 
Pulſe, (notwithſtanding what is ſaid of Ho- 
amti, the third King of China, who lived 


Phyſick. 


two thouſand years before Hippocrates, and 


wrote ſeveral books in Phyſick, eſpecially 


upon the Pulſe, which books, as the Chi- 


eſe ſay, are ſtill in being) but as his works 


are all loſt, we can only know from Galen, 


. Tous: his opinion Was. Pliny indeed has 
+ bbſerved 


- 
— —.— 
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obſerved in general, that to underſtand his 
doctrine well, a man muſt underſtand Mu. 
fick and Geometry; the ſtudy of which was 
ſo difficult, that many of his followers ſoon 
deſerted him. He wrote too againſt the Prog= 


noſticꝶs of Hippocrates, as great an admirer 


of him as he was in ſome caſes. Nor is it 
to be wonder'd at, that a man ſo intent upon 
Anatomy, &c. as Herophilus was, ſhould 
be of another opinion; not having leiſure 


enough to examine how far the Pragnaſ- 


'Zicks were true or falſe. Nothing but a 


large ſhare of practice, and a diligent ob- 
ſervation from time to time, can make a 
man a judge of theſe things. They are foun- 


ded intirely upon obſervation; and conſe- 
quently he who does not obſerve in ſome 


ſuch manner (I won't ſay, with the ſame ac- 


curacy) as Hippocrates, can never ſee the 
juſtneſs of His concluſions 3 and ſo may ea- 


fily be led into miſtakes, that a wiſe and 


diligent obſerver would almoſt always a- 
void. And this is the reaſon that none but 
Phyſicians of the greateſt application have 
looked upon this part of Hippecrates's works, 


ay 
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as ſurpriſing, and in a manner oraculous: 
while others of no obſervation, or of bur lit- 


_ tle, have not been able to make any thing 
of them; and for the ſame reaſon never will 
be able. But of this we ſhall have occaſi- 


on to ſay more hereafter. As to the Ana- 


tomiſts before us, notwithſtanding ſome 


few miſtakes in point of reaſoning, they 
were worthy of all the honour that was 
paid them, for the eminent ſervices they 


did Phyſick by their Anatomical diſcove- 


ries; among which that of the Lactealt, 


which were known to them both, was none 
of the leaſt. 


Their diſciples were numerous a The cr. 


but came far ſhort of their maſters; (a 5 1 
khing that often happens) ſeveral of them „. 


entertaining notions much out of the 
way, as Philotimus (a diſciple of both) 
who thought the Brain of no manner of 
uſe; and yet Galen mentions him as a 


good Anatomiſt otherwiſe; and a good 


practitioner : ſo far from neceſſary is a 


9 perfect knowledge of Ty Tags in As 


: . See l. b. de 15 berlin e. Fu | 
| natomy, 
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. natomy, to make a man ſucceſsful in the 
Practice of Phyſick. Others turn'd Empi- 
ricks; and ſome of them ſet up for them- 

Cleophan- ſelves, as Cleophantus, who wrote a trea- 

— 55 re tiſe upon the uſe of wine in diſeaſes, con- 
trary to the opinion of other Phyſicians, 

and by this means became the head of 

a ſet, that went by the name of Cleo- 

phantines: of which number was Mne- 

mon, who is ſuppoſed to be the Author of 

thoſe characters at the end of the hiſtories 

oO in Heppocrates's third book of Epidemichs. 
Nicander But the Phyſician of moſt note at this time 

wed was Nicander, ſome of whoſe works are 
well known to this day. Not that The- 

opbraſtus the Philoſopher (who ſucceeded 

his father-in-law Ariſtotle at the begin- 

ning of Ptolemy's Reign, the ſon of Lagus, 

and inherited his Library, which by the 

by is ſaid by Strabo to have been the firſt 

that ever was made) is to be paſs'd by in 

ſilence, for the conſiderable ſervice he did 

us by his curious account of Plants, and 

ſome other Things in the philoſophical 

+ way; even though he could not forbear 


3 i . reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, as the other Phil 1 voce "Re 


done before him. 


| 


But the moſt remarkable event of all The divif.- 


was the diviſion of Phyſick into three 


on of Phy- 
ick into 


branches, viz. The Diætetich, the Phar- x6 bran- 
maceutich, and the Chirurgick. The firſt * 28 


of which reſpected what we call the Re- 
gimen of the ſick, or that part which re- 
lates to his Food; the ſecond, his Medi- 
cines, or, as we now call it, his Phyfick; 
and the third, manual operations intirely, 
or, what we now call Surgery. Theſe 
were the three famous diviſions, which 
vuvere then made, and have continued in a 
manner ever ſince. For though ſome Phyſi- 
cians would not come into it, but ſtood up 
for the old way of Practice, and kept ſer- 
vants at home to do the ſervile part, and 
chat even in Celſuss time (witneſs Caſſius, 
who, in the judgment of Cel/us *, was the 
moſt ingenious Phyſician of the Age;) yet 
the generality of em were very well con- 
tented to be eaſed of ſo much trouble "We 

this new diviſion. 


dee his preface. 


All 
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The occaſi- All theſe diſcoveries and contrivances 


on and con- 


/itutim of notwithſtanding, Phyſick ſtill ſeemed to 


the Empi 
ricks, under 


Serapion. 


be but in a bad way. The reaſonings of the 
Philoſophers, and the notions of the Ana- 


tomiſts had almoſt quite deſtroyed the doc- 
trines of the Ancients. Every body was for 


ſhewing his parts in the philoſophical way, 
and for making the moſt they could of the 


new diſcoveries; and before they were half 
qualified to make a right uſe of either, un- 
dertook to explain and account for every 


thing, how intricate or obvious ſoever. The 


buſineſs of obſervation was quite neglected; 
and had they gone on in the ſame way, 


Phyſick muſt in time have been as rude 


and as unintelligible, as it was before the 


days of ÆAſculapius. But, to his immortal 
honour, Serapion of Alexandria oppoſed 
this mighty torrent, and was the firſt who 


had reſolution enough to maintain, © that 


<« reaſoning was of no uſe in Phyſick, and 
ce that we ought to adhere intirely to Ex- 
e perience, ” This was certainly going too 


far, if we underſtand it literally; and there- 
fore we may very well ſuppoſe, the run of 


- 


among the Orecks. 
the times made ſuch expreſſions a 


This happen'd about the beginning of the 


thirty: eighth century, in the reign of the 


ſecond or third Ptolemy, and gave riſe to a 
famous Se& in Phyſick, call'd the Empr- 
rick, who have always look'd upon Sera- 
pion of Alexandria, or Philinus of Cos, (a 
diſciple of Herophilus, who was a half- EH. 
piricꝶ himſelf, according to Galen, and co- 


temporary with Serapion) to be their head. 


Not but ſometimes they carry their origi- 
nal higher; and in their diſputes with the 
Dogmatiſts, have gone as far back as Hip- 
are oc deen of Ager J Cle 
was ſomething older than Hippocrates) or 


even farther. But though the Phyſicians 


before Hippocrates were undoubtedly En- 
P rricks, having nothing bur Experience to 8 
go upon; yet as a Sect chey never were 
known in the world, till Serapions time, 
or thereabouts. What their tenets were, 


and how they differ d from the Dogma- 


bs See ll. L 29. 
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: head too) may be ſeen at large in Celſus, 
and Galen b; or le Clerc, who has given a 
fine deſcription of them. They have al- 


admitted of a little reaſoning, which the 

moſt judicious of them ſoon did, but were 

Tei prin very cautious of carrying it too far. The 

5 EY opinion, that moſt prevail'd among them 

was, © that three ſorts of experiments were 

. neceſſary to diſcern the uſeful from the 

| « hurtful in Phyſick. The firſt and ſim- 
a « pleſt of all was, that which is produc'd by 
- « accident, or by nature alone, without 
ce the help of any remedy ; the ſecond, 

„ that which is produc'd by defign; and 

« the laſt, that which is produc'd by imi- 

« tation. The effects of every one of 

theſe, well conſider d, were neceſſary, in 

their opinion, to conſtitute the Art, as it 


ought to be: and upon this account ob/er- 


' 


delight. But then the hiſtories were to be 


v See Celſuss preface, and Galer's books upon the Seck, 
and R that de /ubfiguratione Empirice Sell. 5 


drawn 


1 $$ . 4 


vation was their ſtudy, and hi/tory-their 


ways had ſome or other of their ſide, ever | | 
ſince their foundation; eſpecially after they 


Bs” 
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drawn up by men of the beſt credit and 
the beſt capacity; (for which reaſon Hippo- 
crates was always preferr'd by them to An- 
Areas the Herophilian, who, though be was 
known to be a great writer, was not look d 
upon to be an honeſt one) and when they 
were ſatisfied in theſe particulars, they re- 
lied upon them intirely; eſpecially if they 
could have the concurring teſtimony of ſe- 
veral obſervators. The reaſon of the dif- 
ferent appearances they never troubled 
themſelves with, judging it ſufficient to be 


ö ö able to obſerve them right, and to provide - 


for the patients ſafety accordingly, whether 

the immediate cauſe of the ſymptoms was 
known to them or not. The Dogmatifts The Dog- 
on the other hand did not neglect ob/erva- _— 4 
tion; but yet were of opinion, © that the Prin- 
« ciples of our bodies, the ſtructure of the 
« parts, the cauſes of diſeaſes, ſecret as well 
as obvious, and the like, were all neceſſary 
to be well underſtood by every Phyſician, 
© before he attempted to ſer up for practice. 
This open'd a vaſt field, and afforded chem 
all the opportunities they could wiſh for to 
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The Empi- 
TICKS eu- 


11d fir likewiſe to blame, in thinking Anatomy 
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ſhew the brightneſs of their parts. And 
though they were ſo wiſe as to agree with 

the Empiricks | in the importance of obſer- 
vation, and were perhaps as curious in 
their recall this way as the others, yet it 

too often happen d, they fo puzzled the 

caſe with their nice and ſpecious reaſoning, 

that it was hard to tell what they really in- 

Celſus's  rended. Celſus thinks they were both to 
„ blame; the one, for being ſo afraid of rea- 
lui. ſoning; the other, for being ſo extremely 
fond of it: and therefore, like a wiſe man, 
would not liſt himſelf of either party, but 
choſe to be an Eccle#ich, or one of that 
Se&t, who allow'd themſelves the liberty 
of chuſing out of all others whatever they 
thought was beſt. The Empiricks were 
D uſeleſs. The knowledge of the parts is 
moſt certainly uſeful, though perhaps not 
altogether ſo much, as ſome perſons have 
thought it. And if they had not been ſo 
ſhock d at the living diſſections at Alex. 
andria, (or rather the report of ſuch things) 

* Pane they would not only have 


admitted 


a 
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admitted of Anatomy, but even improv'd 

it. In a word, they form'd their plan up- 

on ſuch wiſe and good conſiderations, that 
many Phyſicians of great note have join d 
with them ſince; among whom was Glau- 

cias in Celſus, who us'd to call obſervation, 
 biftories, and imitation (three things that 

the Emprricks looked upon as the founda- 

tion of their Art) the Tripod of Phyſick. | as wn 
Hut the greateſt of all the Empiricks w was Heraclides 
Heraclides of Tarentum , who, though a 7 * 


tum, the 
Herophilian by education, ſoon turn'd Em- nYfamons 


pirick, bur would never ſtretch the truth to Kurbel 
ſerve the cauſe of his party; chuſing rather 
the character of an honeſt man, and one 
who never related any thing, that he had 
not had experience of himſelf. His maſters 
in the practical part, were Hippocrates, Di- 
ocles, and Praxagoras; and except in the 
buſineſs of abflinence, which he carry d 
to an exceſſive length (fometimes to the 
ſeventh day at the beginning of a Fever) 
he was generally eſteem'd as judicious and 
wiſe a Phyſician, as any that went before 
him, He admitted of a little more rea- 


Þ 8 ſoning, 
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ſoning, than the generality of the Empiricks, 
as appears by Cælius Aurelianus, and was 4 
diligent enquirer into the nature of Plants, 
Animals and Minerals, as well as of Diſ- 
eaſes. He is ſuppos'd to have liv'd about 
the cloſe of the thirty-eighth Century, and 
was more famous than any of his ſucceſſors; 
Sextus Empiricus being the only one of note 
before Galer's time, and Marcellus (who 
| liv'd at Rome under Theodofius) after it; 

unleſs we except the ornament of our own 
country, Thomas Sydenham, who 'tis plain 
was an Empirick in the main, though we 


don't find among his works the N 
tenets that they held. 
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Steer. . 7. 
| of tbe - State of Phyſick among, the 


Romans. 


* H IS was the ſtate of Phyſick among To pate 
the Greeks for about 1000 years. But \ grating 
vi the Romans began to aim at univer- Sathus. 
ſal Monarchy, and the arts and ſciences to 
travel from Agypt and Greece to Italy, 

(which happen'd about the reign of . 

my Philopator, A. 3530) Arcagathus, a 

Greek Phyſician, went to ſettle at — in 

the beginning of that King's reign, when Lu- 

cius Emilius and Marcus Livius were Con- 

ſuli; and was the firſt of all the Greeks wha, 
attempted to introduce their kind of Phyſick 
into Iraly. Ar firſt his coming was very 
agreeable to them, and many marks of diſ- 
tinction were paid him: but when he came 

to the cutting and burning part (which e- 
hy body knows is neceſſary ſometimes) 


D 4 they 
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they chang'd their opinion, and conceiv'd 


ſuch an averſion to him and his profeſſion, 


that he was forc'd to leave the place. Ca- 


re was then at Rome, but too young to be 


of any conſequence; though ſome have 
given out fince, that Arcagathus was ba- 


niſh'd in his Conſulſbip. Be this as it will, 
Cato had, beyond all queſtion, a particu- 
lar way of thinking in Phyſick, very diffe- 


rent from that of Arcagathus. Nothing 


but plain empirical Phyſick would down 
with him; with now and then a charm, 


to reduce a fracture or diſlocation: a prac- 


tice much in vogue among the Africans, 
and the PHlli in particular. The Greek 


Phyſick was of all other his averſion, as ap- 


Pear 8 by his caution to his Son Marcus a; 
and indeed if he really imagin'd, that the 


Greeks intended to poiſon the Barbarians 
that way (under which name the Romans 
were then included) tis not at all to be 


wondred at, that his enmity to all the Greek 
Phyſicians ſhould be carried to ſuch a 
Hpgth.! 1 Abe * be the true 


As 


: "F 1 n. 12 N 


£ L Pliny, 11 29. (73; ont 4 Ann | | 5 
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reaſon, certain it is, that their averſion was 


founded upon ſomething very extroordinary: 

for, from the time of Arcagathus's baniſu- 

ment to Aſclepiadess coming, (which was 

at leaſt a hundred years) they were with- 

out any foreign Phyſicians. But when he Ven an. 


came there (which was in Mithridates and 3 "a 


Pompeys time, about the middle of ths. ® 
thirty-ninth century) Phyſick ſoon appeared 


with a quite different countenance. The 


death of Arcagathus's enemies; the ineffi- 


cacy of magical charms; the honour: that 


had been lately done the Faculty by A/ta- 


lus, the laſt King of Pergamus, who made 
the Roman People his heir, and was ſo 


great a promoter of medical knowledge, as 
to cultivate a Phy/ick-garden in his own 


with Mithridates (who was allow'd by e- 


very body to be a good judge in Phyſick) | 
all concurr'd in his favour; and in a ſnort 


time procur d him the good opinion of the 


Pn ; eſpecially when he gave out, that 


his 


palace, in order to try experiments upon 


malefactors for the good of his other ſub- 
jets ; and the reputation A/clepiades.was in 


42 The State of Paysres 
his deſign was to avoid all manner of cru- 
elty, and to cure his Patients cito, tuto, ju- 
cunde a, vis, with diſpatch, ſafety, and 

| pleaſure; in oppoſition to the practice of 
; Arcagathus on the one hand, and ſome of 
the Phyſicians then living on the other, 
who by vomits and purges fatigued their 
Patients to death, in a manner. But, not- 
withſtanding his pretences, he would ſome- 
times by abſtinence, and ſometimes by ex- 
erciſe, give them trouble enough; eſpeci- 
ally at the beginning of a Fever: though in 
the main he was very induſtrious to find out 
all the pleaſant and agreeable things for 
them, that could be thought of; and what 
with baths, and cradles, and ſuſpended beds, 
and the like, amus'd them very artfully, 
and turn'd the edge of their ſevereſt com- 
plaints. But yet there was one thing that 
Galen and Cælius found great fault with 
him for, and that was, his ill treatment of 
the Faculty; a ching, that nothing but the 
moſt indecent treatment on their part could 
excuſe. He would often condemn a reme- 
1  Celſur 1, TT | 
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dy, that another had preſcrib'd, even 
though it was one he himſelf was fond 


of in the like caſe; but whether from a 


ſpirit of contradiction, or a cunning way of 
management, let others judge. The like 
has been done fince (and with very good 
ſucceſs) by ſome of his brethren, who have 
been more remarkable for policy than ill- 
nature. Whatever his views were, this is 
certain, that Phyſick never underwent fo 
great a change, as it did in his time. 
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des's Inno- 


reduc d it all to the knowledge of the cau- e and 
ſes of diſeaſes, in oppoſition to obſervation ?. 


and experience, and by that means made 
the whole affair conjectural. His philoſo- 
phy was of the corpuſcular or Epicurean 
kind; and by the diſpoſition of the pores 


and the ſize of his corpuſcles, he could ea- 


ſily account for every diſeaſe and every 


ſymptom. Thus, for inſtance, if the pores 


were too ſmall for his largeſt corpuſcles to 
| paſs through, quotidians were occaſion d; 
if for corpuſcles of a leſs ſize, tertians; and 
if for thoſe of the leaſt ſize, quartans. Thus 


far there was no harm in what he faid: but 


when 


44 The State of Pavsiex 
when he came to reduce this doctrine to 
practice, then i it was he committed many fa- 
tal miſtakes; a thing very common among 
His prac- philoſophical Phyſicians. For inſtance, he 
on = _ would bleed in a Pleuriſy, becauſe it was 

ays rig 

attended with pain; but not in a Perip- 
neumony, becauſe there was commonly no 
pain; and pain, according to him, was oc- 
caſion d by the retention of the largeſt of 
the ſmall corpuſcles, and theſe corpuſcles 
were made of blood, as the ſmalleſt cor- 
puſcles of all were made of ſpirit or beat. 
For the ſame reaſon he would not bleed in 
a Fever, nor even in a Phrenzy ; but yet 
he made uſe of geſtation in Fevers, and e- 
ven ardent Fevers, and that from the be. 
ginning too; and would ſometimes indulge 
them the uſe of wine, even to exceſs; eſ- 
pecially in a Phrenzy, in order to bring on 
lleep; but deny d them the uſe of ſo much 
as a drop of cold water the two firſt days, 
even though they were parch'd up, with 
thirſt, for want of it: fo that he. was not 
always ſo pleaſant, nor yet ſo. "ſafe, as; he 
undertook to be, though he was much more 
| agreeable 


among the Romans. 
agreeable than the generality of Phyſicians; 
his whole practice lying in a ſmall compaſs, 
conſiſting chiefly in abſtinence, (which ge- 


nerally laſted three days) Friction, wWalling, 
geſtation, bleeding , and wine; of which 


Czlius has given a very particular account. 


Purges were his averſion, as being offenſive to Ar enemy 


be flomach, and a diſturber of the humours 
but gliſters were in great eſteem with him, 


to purges.” 


and ſo was cold water. In a word, he was 


generally look'd upon as an excellent Phy- 
ſician, and eſteem'd by ſome next to Hip- 


pocrates himſelf, although he was no ways 


related to the Family, but was of Pruſa in 
Bithynia. He could by no means agree 
with Hippocrates about the power of na- 


ture, the critical days, and the doftrine of 


Attraction, (by which one may gueſs at his 


real depth) and by way of raillery would 


ſay, that the practice of the Ancients was a 


meditation upon death, I ſuppoſe. from 


their not being inhaſte to preſcribe, till they 


ſaw their way clearly. His firſt profeſſion 
was Rhetorick, and that not anſwering, he 


kable 


took to Phyſick, but Was * as remar- 
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able afterwards for Eloquence as Phyſick. 
Hi:follw- There were ſeveral others of the name, 
7 among whom was one ſurnam'd Pharma- 
jet. cion, who is ſaid by Galen to have wrote 
very exactly upon the compoſition of me- 
dicines; a ſubject that the followers of 
Aſclepiades were afterwards very fond 
of. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable, next 
to Themiſon, was Caſſius ſo remarkably di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by Cel/us , and who is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the author of thoſe ingenious 
problems in Phyſick now extant in Greek, 
-in which the reader may find (perhaps) as 
good, and as ſatisfactory anſwers to ſeveral 
difficulties in our way, as we generally 
meet with in the works of the moderns, 
notwithſtanding the many diſcoveries that 

have been made ſince. a 
oO Sod It were ſuperfluous ro mention the co- 
ric. temporaries of Aſclepiades, becauſe no- 
thing extraordinary was done by them; 
though my of them had the favour and 


2 bow his 2 where you will find theſe 3 viz. 
Ergo etiam ingeniofiſſimus Jeentt i airs quem nuper 


_ Caf 5 Sc. | 
friendſhip 
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friendſhip of the chief men of thoſe days, 
to countenance and ſupport them, as Ay. 
clepiades had of Mithridates and Cicero- . 
And ſo I chuſe to paſs them all by, to come 9 
the ſooner to Themiſon of Laodicea, (who 

liv'd before and under the reign of Au- 

guſtus) the moſt. famous of all the Aſcle- 
piadæans, and the founder of the metho- 
_dick Sect, ſo * deſcribed by Cal. 

ſus. 

The difference that had ſubſiſted fo wks be wigs 
between the two ancient Sects in Phyſick, thoditts 
the Dogmatiſis and Empiricks, and the in- — 

novations that had been made by Aſclepia. 
des in oppoſition to both of them, gave 
occaſion to the riſe of this Sect; a Sect, that 
from their endeavour to find out an eaſier 
method of practice, took upon themſelves 
the name of Merbodiſts. They made no 
ſcruple to differ from Aſclepiades about 
the cauſes of diſeaſes; and were ſo far 
from chinking, that the knowledge of 
theſe things was the main point, that they 
look d upon it as unneceſſary, provided 
Tf did but obſerve what was common. 


And 


+ 
* 
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And as to the vaſt number of diſeaſes , 
chat had been diſtingviſh'd with ſo much 
care by the two former ſects, they were 
for reducing them all to three general 


Their three claſſes, viz. the aſtrict, the lar, and che 


general 


Claſſes. 


mix d; a diſtinction not altogether ſo clear, | 
as to län of no diſpute; and ſo in fact 

they found it. They were however very 
exact, as well as the Empiricts, in deſcri- 
bing diſeaſes; and agreed with Hippocra-. 


res in his diſtinction of acute and chronick 


caſes, and in the periods belonging to 
chem, viz. the increaſe, heighth, and de- 
creaſe ; ; and theſe diſtinctions they regarded 


as a principal point in Phyſick; regulating 


the cures according to the genus, let the 


cauſe from whence they came, the part 


it happen'd, the age of the patient , or 


that laboured moſt, the country in which 


* 


the ſeaſon of the year, be what it would: 
and all this, without any aſſiſtance from 
Philoſophy or even Anatomy. They a- 


greed with the Empiricks too in rejecting 


every thing that is obſcure; and with the 
Dogmatifts 1 in admitting reaſoning a little, 
| nas Mas ſo 


5 
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ſd far as it depends upon nothing but what 


is evident: And therefore Ys Aſelepia- 


des had faid about his Tee and his cor- 
puſcles, they ſet no value upon at all, as 


being dark and intricate, and as likely to 
be "falſe as true. And yet with all this 


good Senſe, there was one great miſtake 


in their ſcheme, and that was, the Diſte- 


by ſhew'd: to particular obſerva- 
tions, a out of an over- fondneſs for what 


was general or common. Whereas what - 


is common in' diſeaſes, and what is parti- 
cular in certain caſes, is as much the ob-; 


ject of a Phyſician' 8 conſideration, one as 
well as the other, as the knowledge of the 


kind or ſpecies, to which any diſeaſe be- 
longs; as Galen has ſhewn' very clearly, in 


the caſe of a bite by a mad- 4g: where 


* . 


if the wound be treated like a common 


wound, the patient will ſoon go mad; but 


if it be treated as a wound from ſuch 2 
bite, he may perhaps recover. This was in ; 
a great meaſure the plan that T; "bemifon 


went upon; but not al Aber was in che de. 
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The can. 


aut of 


Theſſalue. 


fifty years, before Theſſalus of Tralles in 
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cline of life, as Celſus tells us. And this 
perhaps i is che beſt, reaſon, why he has left 


us no ſcheme. of practice agreeable to chis 


ſyſtem; which in all probability he would 


have done, having been a curious man in 


many reſpects „ as appears from Callius 
who mentions alſo a. very odd Story of: 
him, and that is, that after his recovery 
from the bite of a mad dog, whenever. 
he attempted, to write pen that the 
he always relaps d 24. 

The ſect we have been: Dating of bas 
not been long founded, at leaſt not above 


Lydia, became eminent under Nero. He 


was the firſt that enlarg'd the ſyſtem, and 
had the reputation of bringing it to per- 


fection, and by his own account would 


have paſs d for the founder of it. His ex- 
traction was very mean, and yet by fat. 
tery, and cringe, and impudence, he rais d 

himſelf ſurpriſingly. His impu tao 
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body Phyſick in ſix months, he was ſuck 
a maſter of it himſelf; and yet wrote ſeves” 


{x + 4 
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ſo that mean and unmannerly as he Was to 
the Faculty, the figure he made among 


the others was conſiderable. Sometimes 


he would: pretend. chat he could teach any 


ral large volumes that would take up more 
time to read them over. This, how much 
ſoever it may look like Rhodomontade, falls 


far Mort. of what has been pretended. to 


e E 2 ſince 


deceſſors knew noching as to the pteſer- 
vation of health, or the cure of diſeaſes; 
(and this character he gave of them in a 
letter of his to Nero) but would call him- 
ſelf the conguerour of Phyſicians; a title 
that Pim ſays was grav'd upon his mo- 
nument in the vid Appiar The ſamè au- 
thor tells us too, that he not only quar- 
rell'd with all the maxims of the ancients, 
but alſo treated the phyſicians themſelves 
with the utmoſt indecency; delentem cunt 5 
 majorum placita, & rabie quadam in omnis 
ui medico: perorantem, are the very words 
of Pliny. But to the Nobility and great 
men no body was more obſequious chan he; 
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ſince e by a certain great Phyſician, "who. 
reſembled Theſſalus 1 in more. inſtances than 


Hi: way one. But not to digreſs. He was ſome. 


thinkingin 


Phyſik. 


ching particular 1 in his way of thinking, ag 
to the cure of diſeaſes. Aſclepiades and ng | 
miſon (till he grew old) were both of opini- 
on, that ſickneſs and health conſiſted in 4 
certain ſymmetry or proportion between 


the pores and the corpulcles, and that an 
alteration in this or that particular part was. 


all that was wanting: but Theſalus was of 
opinion the change ſhould be univerſal, or 


elſe it would not do. This change was 
What was afterwards call d Meutaſyncrifis; 
to which belong'd certain medicines call'd 
Metaſyneritick medicines, the uſe of which 
Was exceedingly tedious, as may be ſeen at 


large in Cælius. Meſſalus was the 


| who introduc'd, or rather who eſtabliſh'd 


(for Aſclepiades is ſaid to have begun) the 


three days abſtinence, that the Methodiffs 


began the cure > of all diſcaſes which! after- 
e. b. of dame dune. 0 oY . 
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wards; and: with regard to purging, Was ; 
of Erahfiratus or Cry/ppus's opinion. 

Soranus of Epheſus, who liv'd firſt at Soranus. 
Alexandria, and after wards at Rome, undet hat REY 
Trajan and Adrian, put the laſt hand to aws 

the Methodick ſect, and was the moſt dex- 

terous Phyſician of them all. Cælius ſays. 

chat all he himſelf has wrote is only a tran- 

lation of Soranus; but reports of this kind 

are, we know, not always true. Add to 

this, that he ſometimes ſpeaks of him as a 

chird perſon. However, as the other's works J 
are loſt, we have but this one way of com- 
ing at the knowledge of tbem. 3 

As to this laſt Author, viz, Cælius Aure- Calin, Au- 
ljanus „he was an African of Sicea, 7 —— 
town in Numidia, and is thought to have FE, 

| liv'd about Galer's time, or rather later, 
though they don't mention one another. 
We are much oblig'd to him for the ac- 
count he has given at large of the Metho- 
diſts, as well as the Principles and Practices 
of a great many Ancient Phyſicians, whoſe 

works are now in a great meaſure loſt, (par- 

\ricularly of Diocles, Praxagoras, Eraffira- 


E3. * 
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thodiſts 
way of 
Practice. 
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tus, Herophi lus, Serapion, Herachdes, Ta- 
rentinus, Aſclepiades, Themiſon, and Theſſa- 
us) unleſs he did by Seranus, as Juſtin did 


by Trogus. He is very exact, and ſo were 
all the Meds, in diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes 


by their ſigns, and induſtriouſly avoids all 


definitions, and nice enquiries into the, cau- 
ſes of them, or into the parts principally af- 
ing rather the agreement between them, and 
the. things i in common. However, when 

the cauſe is evident, or eaſy to be come at, 


neither he nor they reje i it as uſeleſs; as in 


the caſe of voiding blood by the mouth, a caſe 


that requires a particular conſideration, and 


a different way of proceeding, He and 


. kinds; and were as ſtudious of the patients 


Soranus, and indeed the generality of the 
Methodiſts, were very averſe to ſpecificks, 


purges, (except in a Drop/y; though, The- 


miſon_ himſelf made uſe of purges): ſharp 

gliſters, narcoticks, diureticks,, and all, kind 
of painful remedies, ſuch as cauteries and 
the like; but made great uſe of vomiting, 
bleeding, fomentations, and exerciſe of all 


eaſe 


among he Romans. 


eaſe, as Aſtleprades, eſpecially withiregard to 
their beds; air and food; receiving this as a 


maxim among them, '* that diſeaſes are to 


be got the better of by the ſimpleſt things, 
and ſuch as we uſe in the time of health; 


« only diverfifying them, as occaſion re- 


4 quires . The Air, for inſtance, that 
we breath continually, they thought was of 


more importance, or at leaſt of as much, as 
the food that we take occaſionally: and for 
this reaſon, no ſect was ever more careful 


to accommodate the air to the circumſtan- 


ces of their Patients, than the Sect we are 


now ſpeaking of. To make it more or leſs 
aftringing or relaxing was all that they 
endeavour d or wanted, conſidering the 
ſcheme they went upon of the 2 rict and 
lax. And with this view they not only 


made uſe of large or ſmall apartments (as 
rth, 'or 


occaſion requir'd) turn'd to the 1 
where the Sun came bur ſeldom, but eve 
grottos and places underground; not — 
mY the leaves and nn of” Soy,” 


if Book 3 25 of chronica diſeaſes; 0. 13. 


E 4 ſprinkling 
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ſprinkling rod water upon the flbor, and: 
the like, whenever they wanted to cool the 
air; as in Fewers, Peripneumonies, &c. and 
fires, teams of aromaticks, a ſouth Sun, and 
the like, whenever they wanted to) arm 
the air; as in Catarrbs, Dropfies, &c. Nor 
is this practice of theirs, as uncommon or 


out- of- che way as it may ſeem, at all to be 
deſpis d; ſince the reaſonableneſs of it is ve- 
ry obvious, and a very great Phyſician a- 


mong the moderns (a man of unqueſtionable 


on. But indeed the great Remedies, ſuch 


28 0 Beth. Aph de works ute nie CY 


underſtanding) has approv'd of it himſelf 
in ſome of the like caſes, as appears from 
his own writings *. Even abſtinence itſelf, 
which at firſt they, injoin'd for three days, 
was afterwards maderated and reduc'd to 
two; at leaſt it was not ſo ſtrictly inſiſted 


as bleeding, (which they hardly ever us'd a- 
hove once, in any one diſtemper, except 
Madneſs) vomiting, nouriſhing, c. were ſel- 
dom made uſe of, till the third day; of 
ich and-a vaſt deal more 250 1 
30 


25 ] A Par- 


among ibe Romuns. 


a particular account in this author; wWh.ñ, 
beſides the mention of theſe things, quotes 
ſeveral: paſſages from Hipporrates, that are 
not now to be found in his works; as in ; 
the cure of a Peripneumony, for: inſtance; 

book the ſecond of acute e e 


chapter de celiacis, &&œit.. 
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The Methodifts. were en Get a n The Me- 


time after, and are made by Sextus Empi- — 


ricus to come neater the Pyrrbonians or ages 


Scepticks in Philoſophy than the Empiric cks. 


 Theodorus Priſcianus, who liv d about chree Pri 


hundred years after Soranu, made bold: to 


break through ſome of their rules, and 


though a Mat bodiſt, dealt in purges. and e- 


ven pecificli, as you may ſee in his works 


printed by Aldus among the Latin Phyſis 


cians. Moſcbion too, who liv'd about Ne- Moſchion. 


ros time, and was the Author of a cutious 
book upon the diſeaſes of women now ex- 


tant, was not afraid of Hpeciſialt; though he 


was ſo far a Merbodiſi in all other reſpects, 


that, in conjunction with Cælius, he may 


be ſaid to compleat the account of the prac- 


tice of that Sect, And Projper r was Pr. Alpi 


reg 8 * 


"of Pnvsickæ 


ſo pleas d with their conſtitution, that he 
attempted to revive them, as appears by 
his book de Medicina Methodieea, printed in 
1611. but a new philoſophy was then ap- 


that than reviving an old Sect, even though 
it had been ſo famous a one: ſuch an ch 


is there in n waa oy e Fn n . | 


new. 


The jth But before we di ſi this ſobject ir muy 


ſus andGa- not be amiſs to obſer ve, that Ce Ifus and Ga- 


mY to their len could not agree with the Metbodiſts in 
ebene, he neglect of external cauſes, particular cir- 


cumſtances, and the like; but thought that 


theſe things as much deſery'd to be taken in- 
to conſideration, as any" other: and for this 
reaſon wrote againſt em, eſpecially Galen, 
' whoſe principal book upon this Head is loſt. 


Nor cou'd the Method;fts recommend'thert- 


Several ſelves univerſally among their cotemport- 
rag „ ries. © Some wou'd not give up the Dp: 


of "em. matiſts, , but remain d attach'd to Hippo- 


crates, Eraſiſtratus, Herophilus, and Aﬀele- 
piades. Others were for the Empiricks al. 


end And among the Methodifis them. 


ſelves 


pearing, and every body more intent upon | 
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was Archigenes, of Apamea in Syria, who 
ivd, according to Suidas, under Trajan, 


among the: Re me 


ſelves ſo many alterations were made, firſt 
by Veatius Valens, a famous Phyſician in 
Claudius's time, who was remarkable for his 
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_ familiarity with Meſalina, the wife of Clau- 


dius; then by Theſſalus; and after him by 
almoſt every member; that there was ve- 

ry often ſuch jangling and diſputing, as _ 
ended in the riſe of two new Sects, uia. the 
Epiſynthetick and Eclectick. The chief of 7% Epi- 


ſynthetick 5 
the firſt was Leonides of Alexandria, who 4% Bdec- 


liv d not long after Sorauus, and wou'd fain dick. 
have reconcil'd matters, and united the 
three Secs together, the Dogmatifts, the 
Empiricłs, and the Methodiſts; and from this 
deſign. of his, they were call'd Epihyntheticłs. 
And as to the Ecle&#ichs (of whom the chief 


and dy d at Rome in his ſixty-third year, af. 
ter having acquitted himſelf very honow- .. 
rably, according to Galen) they truly wou d 


not engage on one ſide or other, but left em 
to themſelves, to ſettle it as well as they 


cou'd; and what they cou d pick out for 
dein, — from one and another (10 


matter 


60 
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matter of what denomination). that they 


made the moſt of. This was the Ecle&ick 


*\ 


ſcheme, and many a wiſe man ſince has 
come into it. „ | Yes 060) 

There were however ſome ofa a 5 ifferent 
way of thinking from every one of theſe; 


"and as it was become in ſome degree faſhi- 


onable to be of one party or other, or elſe 
to ſtrike out a new ſcheme, different from 


all che reſt, another Sect ſoon ſprung up, 


call'd the Pneumatick, (a kind of Dogma- 


tifts) the founder of which was Atbenæus of 
Attalia, who liv'd about Pliny's time. He 


maintain'd, among other things, that Fire, 


Air, Water, and Earth are not the true Ele- 
ments, but that the four cardinal Qualities 
are; the two firſt of which he look'd upon 


as the eficzent cauſes of things; and the o- 
ther the material, To theſe he added. mM 


fifth, which he call'd Hpirit, and imagin'd 
it penetrated all bodies, and kept em in 
their natural ſtate. This was the doctrine 


of the Stoicks ; upon which account Galen 
call'd the philoſopher Chry/ippus, the Father 


of the Preumatick Ses. But whatever 4. 


thengus's 
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theneu?'s notions were in Philoſophy, Aris 
Aarle was his Maſter ih Anatomy; and he is- 
ſaid to have "wrote more univerſally upon 
Phyſick than any of his cotemporaries. His 
works are now all loſt, except a few chap- 1 
ters in Oribaſius, of no.conſequetice at all We ns 4 
his doctt ine or practice *; relating intirely 

to the vertues of heat, bal, barley, tie 

power of aliments, the purification of water, 

the /everal kinds of air; and da N 


+ 


. | rg 
ft Hi diſci- 
His diſciples were pretty numerous and = . 


eminent; among whom was Herodbtus, Aotus 
famous practitioner at Rome mention'd - by 
Galen, and a great zealot in his way. He 
was likewiſe the Author of the Lexicon for 
Hippocrates, as ſome think; while others 
attribute it to Herodotus of Lyſa, perhaps 
without ſufficient authority. - Archigenes Archige- 
too was brought over, after he had been an 

Ecle#ick for ſome time; but the moſt emi-.* 

nent of all was Areteus of Cappadocia, Aretæus. 
N. was n a e 125 2 . re- 


| 4 
a See book 4.8. TY md c 8 GASES * 225 
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ſpects (via. the air, the bed. chamber, and 
exerciſe of the patient) and is ſo well known, 
and ſo highly eſteem'd among us to this 
day, for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, the 
exactneſs of his deſcriptions, and the found-/ 
_ neſs of his judgment; notwichſtanding the 
badneſs of his Anatomy, and the false 
of his Theory, He is the firſt too of all the 
Antients, eſpecially if Archigenes be ex 
cepted, who made uſe of Cantbarides ke 
way of blifter. 

Of Cela. Theſe were the moſt en antthe' 
_ the. SeFarifis; but a more eminent Phyſi- 
cian than any of them, and yet no Seca. 
ri, was A. Cornelius Celfany à Roman; or 
as ſome think, a Veroncſe, Who liv' d in 
the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius. He 
was a Man of univerſal learning, and the 
moſt eloquent of all the Latin Phyſicians 
His Style may be locked upon as tlie Scan- 
dard of Noamun Eloquence. It was matter 
of diſpute a great while, whether he was 
a Phyſician or not, Pliny not allowing hit 

to be one. But as the controverſy is now 

at an end, and almoſt all parties are a- 
as greed,” 


greed, that he muſt have been a Phyſi- 
cian, and a Practitioner too, to have made 
ſuch judicious remarks in Phyſich and ur- 
gery, I ſhall not concern myſelf at all with 
che controverſy, but rather obſerve, that 
his twio great favourites in phyſick were Hip-Hippocra- | 
pocrates and Aſolepiades. The firſt of theſe he 3% wt 
was ſo, converſant: with, and tock ſo much des. 5. 
fram, eſpeciallyas to the Prgnoſticꝶ part * 
the Surgery, that he has been oftencall'd the, i 
Latin Hippocrates *: But yet he was not 

ſo wrapt up e never; to differ 
from him. The critical days, for inſtance, 1 * 
he could not come into, as depending, in Wd part of 
his; opinion, too much upon the Fyrhago- be, 
rean-Plulojopry ; 3 nor the manner of bieede dictriue. 
ing in Hippucratets time, as being too ſel- 

dom and too much limited; nor the man- 
ner of purging, as being too rough, too 
frequent, and injurious to the ſtomach 
* in * main \Hippeotiates: was the 


© Br * man 845 ie * Acht felt 5 of he 
ſecond Book, and after that the chirureical 3 of his works, 
eſpecially that part upon diſſocations and Wen pee to 
mention the diætetical part) and he w fon fe ſee, 4 
great n made of 1 4 


man, 
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885 man, that he eſteem'd above all others; 
And o As to Aſclepiades, Celſis choſe to imitate 
Abele. him in the other parts of phyſick, eſpe- 
piades. cially in that which relates to exerciſe, and 
often quotes him, as a good and wiſe phy- 

fician, but not to be follow'd in every 

thing; in his averſion, for inſtance, to vo- 

miting and purging, of which he had 

wrote a great deal in his book de tuenda 
ſanitate, which is now loſt. But yet Cel. 

us was ſuch an admirer of him and his 
diſciples, as to be thought by ſome a Me- 
thodiſt; though he was ſo wiſe in fact, as 

to keep clear of all parties, preferring Li- 

berty of opinion to all the advantages the 

others could propoſe. In 'ſhort, he ſeems 

to have been a compleat Phyſician, and a 

moſt excellent furgeon, and as ſuch has 

been always eſteem'd by the beſt Judges, 
Salmaſius And yet Salmaſius (a man of learning) 
_ % would not allow him to know any thing 
Cells. in Phyſick: but perhaps he meant any 
thing exclufive of Hippocrates, not that e- 

ven this would have done, though we may 
venture to ſay, if Hippocrates had not 
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among ibe Romans. 
wrote fuſt, Celſus would not have made 


| fick, having no great opinion of any ching 
that offends the Stomach; but made great 
uſe of externals, of which he has given us 
a large variety of forms 'F mentjon this, 
becauſe. I think it of much more conſe- 
quence to know the practice of one wiſe 
man, than a hundred others. But then, 
where the practice of any wiſe man dif- 
fers ſo much from the common practice, 
one would be glad to know the reaſon of 
3 | becauſe ſometimes even wile men have 
their failings, and are capable of being 
prejudic'd in favour of a particular opi- 
nion. Celſus founded his general Practice 
in the cure of Fevers upon this maxim, 
viz. * That the matter which cauſes a Fe- 


« takes nothing that is capable of produ- , | 
« © cing a change 4. a,” And upon this per- 


W bak <>. 4 a crnina dvr genes. 
'F 3 ſuaſion, 


the figure that he has. There is one thing H. Pra: 
| 5 tice ver 


very remarkable in this Author; and that 60 EE 8 
is, that he dealt very little in internal phy- an why.” 


« yer diſperſes of itſelf, when the Patient 2 
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ſuaſion, be very rarely admitted of either 
purges or ghyſters, but thought, that ab/ti- 
nence at the beginning, drinking but little, 
 fleeping moderately, and nouriſhment well 
adapted, might do the buſineſs effectually; 


eſpecially the laſt, which he look d upon 


as the beſt of all remedies. How far this 
way of thinking was right, I ſubmit to 


the reader, Phyjick is certainly neceſſary 


ſometimes, and it is almoſt as great a fault 
to omit it then, as it is to give it, when 
there is no occaſion. Nouriſbment too is 


likewiſe neceſſary; and no body, perhaps, 
knew better how to order it than Celſus. 


But though the matter above mention d 


vas the moſt general one he went by, yet 


when the body was either too Jax, or too 
aſtrict, he then had recourſe to ſuch re- 
medies, as the Methodiſts, and other judi- 
cious men, had found uſeful. So that 


though he did not deal ſo freely in inter- 


nal Phyſick, as ſome others did, yet he 


was by no means averſe to it, whenever 
he thought the Patient wanted it. And 
this I hope will prevent * cenſure, that 


the 
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the character of him already given might, 
perhaps, have otherwiſe brought upon him, 

Cotemporary with Celſus was Antonius Antonius 
Muſa, the famous Phyſician of Auguſtus, 2m 
who firſt introduc'd cold-bathing into Phy- 
fick, or rather eſtabliſh'd the uſe of it; (for 
Aſelepiades is ſaid to have recommended it 
ſometimes, and Hippocrates makes frequent 
mention of uyes e AS well as eg 
Xovrex) and by that means cur'd the Em- 
peror, but by an injudicious uſe of it kill d 
Marcellus, the Emperor's nephew. A fad Izmrarce, 
inſtance of the great miſchief phyſick does dul. 
in the hands of thoſe, whoſe education i is 5 1-5 & in 
inferiour to the profeſſion. Muſa was a 88 
ſlave, before this lucky accident rais d him ; 
and conſequently may very well be pre- 
ſum'd (and that without any reflection) to 
have been unacquainted with many things, 
that as a Phyſician he ought to have 
known; though he might by chance be 
acquainted with ſome things, that men of 
| . greater underſtanding were ſtrangers 
This is A common caſe, and muſt 3 in 

pho © the 
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the nature of the thing continue fo. Thus 
we have, to this day, many miſtakes com- 


mitted, and ſome of them fatal ones, 
merely by the ignorance of the underta- 
ker, and not from any fault at all in the 


medicines themſelves: for the ſame medi- 
cines that ſhall kill one man in the hands 
of a blockhead, ſhall fave another in the 
hands of a Phyſician ; and that from the ti- 


ming and the doſing i it, as it ought to be: two 
_ circumſtances of great importance in Phy- 
ſick. Muſa however was rewarded nobly, 
and permitted to wear a gold-ring (a di- 
ſtinction peculiar to the nobility till then) 
and had a flatue of braſs ſet up for him by 


the fide of Æſculapius; which was car- 
rying the compliment as far as it could 
well go. The faculty were honour'd with 
the ring too upon his account, and were 


exempted from all taxes for ever; privi- 
leges more conſiderable than thoſe that 
Julius Cæſar (who was a great friend to 
Phyſicians) had honour d them with. Af. 
ter this he wrote ſome books upon the 

| cn: 
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ther of the Philonium, and ſome others; 


by it: But as no remarkable alteration was 


needleſs. do 


Eſquilia, but what they did there, is ſtill 
a ſecret. Riches and Honours pour'd in 
upon them apace, from all quarters; and 
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compoſition of medicines, which Galen ſays 

were very good, but did nothing elſe that 

was extraordinary. : 
There were ſeveral other noted Phyſi- His cotem- 

cians about the ſame time, ſuch as 8 

gius, who was the firſt of all the Romans, 

(after Pomponius Lenæus and Cato) that 

wrote upon the properties of plants, or their 

uſe in medicine; and is ſuppos d to have had 

the care of Auguſtus before Muſa: Æmi- 

lius Macer of Verona; Apuleius Celſus of 


Centorvi in Sicily ; Philo of Tarſus, the Au- 


beſides a vaſt number of /aves, that pra- 
ctis d Phyſick, and got immenſe fortunes 


made by them, to inlarge upon them is 


There was. likewiſe a School of Phy fi- A /chool of 


| , Phyſicians 
ans at Rome in that part of the town call EX 13 


whether theſe might not take them off 
from che ſeverer ſtudies of their profeſ- 


4 ſion, 


days. 
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70 The Hate of Pavs1ck 
ſion, may very well be queſtion'd. Im- 


provements, we know, ſeldom come from 
the Great: and wherever greatneſs can be 
had by favour, or fortune, or any other 
way, independent of merit, ſuch men will 
not only be above giving themſelves trou- 
ble, but will alſo be ſtrongly tempted to 
make a jeſt of thoſe who do; the better to 
keep their own ſloth and luxury in coun- 


Injrove- tenance. Botany, however, was ſtudied. 


gents mage 


in ths very much, particularly by Antonius Ca- 
flor, who, according to Pliny, was the 


greateſt Botani ft of the Age. Natural hi- 
ſtory was enquir'd into with more than 
ordinary care, eſpecially by Fabius Pa- 
fyrius, who liv'd under Tiberius, and for 
his curious book upon animals, &c. is 
call'd by Pliny, nature rerum peritiſſimus, 


The Materia Medica was likewiſe. im- 


prov'd, as appears from Scribonius Largus; 
and prodigious ſums got by remedies of 
one kind or other. But notwithſtanding 


all their ſearches in this way, when the 


The Men. Mentagra broke out in Claudius's reign, 


tagra Very 


pezz1ing. (a diſtemper chat was N from Ala 


to 
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among the Romans. 


to Rome, and then appear'd for the firft 


time, affecting only men of the firſt qua- 
lity, leaving women, ordinary people and 


ſlaves, entirely free (as Pliny tells us) be- 


ginning at the chin like a fetter, and 
ſpreading itſelf all over the the face (except 
the eyes) and then the neck, the breaſ?, and 


hands, ſoon appear'd in branny ſcales, that 


were exceedingly offenſive, though no ways 
dangerous) the Phyſicians were at a great 


loſs to cure it; and ſo ſome were ſent for 
from Agypt, who by the help of Cau- 


eries got the better of it. Not but ſome of the 
Roman Phyſicians, and eſpecially Pamphilus, 
found out a medicine after ward, that did as 


well b; for which 'ris almoſt incredible to 


think what vaſt ſums were given: Mani- 


lius Cornutus, the Governour of Aquitarn, 
having agreed with his Phyſician for his cure 
(if Pliny does not miſtake ) at the rate of 


200 great ſeſterces, i. e. about 1600 I ſter- 


a Book 26. ch. 1. | 

d See Galen's fifth book of the compoſition of medicines 
ily dum loco, i. e. according to places, and particularly 
that part of the third Gs. where he treats de excor i- 
atorits Lichenum. pr 


e B. 26. ch. 1. Re, 
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ling. Nor were theſe the only profitable re- 


The The- medies that were then made; the Theriaca 


riaca An- 
dromachi 


Andromachi, that has made ſuch a noiſe ever 


much e ſince, was made about the ſame time; as 


teemed. 


well as ſeveral other famous ones men- 
tion'd at large by Le Clerc p. z. I. 2. c. 2. 
As to the Theriaca (which was celebrated 


in a poem made by Andromachus, and de- 


dicated to Nero) it was form'd upon the 


plan of Mitbridatess, which till then had 
bore the bell, but after that loſt ground 
a- pace, and none but Andromachuss was 


talk'd of. It was in ſuch high eſteem at 


that time, as to be prepar'd with the ut- 
moſt care in the Royal Palace, but had not 
the name of Theriaca given it till Critos 
time, who liv'd under Trajan; the origi- 


nal name being yaa i. e. the pacifier or 


quieter. Pliny was a great enemy to all 


ſuch compoſitions, and preferr'd fmple me- 


dicines to them 2. Hippocrates himſelf us'd 


but little Phyſick, and that as fimple as 


poſſible, relying more upon Diet than 
 Phyjick: And the Cnidians us d much 1 


* B. 22, ch. 24. and b. 24. ch. 1. . 
as 


among the Romans. 


as we have ſeen already, and that from a 


perſuaſion, that it is not ſo much we thar 
cure, as nature, which is in a manner ſuf- 
ficient for every thing, if not impertinently 
or knaviſhly interrupted. But the Heropbi- 


. Hans dealt much in Phyſick, compound as 
well as /imple, and have never been at a loſs 
ſince for ſome to keep em in countenance: 


ſo much eaſier is it to amuſe and impoſe 


upon the Patient, than to underſtand the 


profeſſion thoroughly. 


Anatomy was not intirely neglected in Anatomy 


not neglec- 
ted at that 
Maſter, (the fame Quintus, who was ba- ine. 


thoſe days; Marinus who was Quintus's 


niſh'd in Trajan's time for killing all his 


Patients, or, (which is more likely) by the 


calumny of his cotemporaries, as Galen tells 
us) having wrote admirably well upon the 
| Muſcles and ſome other parts of Anatomy. 
Rufus Epheſus too, who liv'd under Tra- 


jan, turn'd his choughts this way, as we 


find by what remains of his works among 
us; and does not ſeem to have wanted ei- 


ther judgment or application. To theſe 


may be added Galen's Maſters, who were 
"I N 353% Fig. all 


-& 


* The State of PR VS ICR 
all of em men of eminence, in Adrian's 
time or Trajan's, and eſpecially for Anato- 
The Mate- my. But the Materia Medica was moſt ta- 
mHaMedic, ken care of, and that by Dioſcorides of A. 


moſt taken 


care of, by nazarba in Veſpaſian's time, whoſe works 
Dioſcori- i 
des. are now extant and much eſteem'd. They 


had the honour too of being the firſt of 
all the Greek Phyſicians, that Aldus prin- 
ted, after the taking of Conſtantinople. But 
there is a finer copy of em in the library at 
Vienna, which has been there near twelve 
hundred years, according to Lambechius, 
all illuminated; and yet was never pub- 


liſh'd; which is ſomething extraordinary. 

The 722 Theophraſtus indeed, who liv'd four hun- 

_— dred years before, is much more copious, 

ophrattus in the affair of Botany, than our Author; 

corides. but then he wrote as a Naturaliſt, and not 

as a Phyſician: whereas Dioſcorides pro- 
pos'd to treat of nothing but what he him 

ſelf had had ſome experience of, and was 

then us d in Phyſick; and that not only 

with reſpect to plants, but alſo animals and 

minerals. This he executed ſo well, as to 

ſatisfy Galen, and many other learned men. 


By 
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tions and cachexies. 


among the Romans. 


By his account it appears, that ſalt of vipers 


75 


Salt of Vi- 


pers, c. 


was in uſe in thoſe days*, and mineral wa- thes ts "4 


ters both for bathing and drinking, but not 
iron, or the preparations of it, which have 
been ſo frequently order'd ſince in ob/truc- 


iron was given then in caſes of ohHructions b, 


and ſo it was, if the ſtory may be credited, 
by Melampus to Iphiclus, a great many ages 


before e; but the preparations of iron, or of 
antimony, &c. were not then given. 


Tis true, the ruſt of 


In the ſame reign flouriſh'd that great Pliny. 


| Naturaliſt, Pliny; who, notwithſtanding his 


employments as a courtier, found time to 


write the moſt learned bock of the kind in 


the world, and yet was ſtifled at Veſuvius 
before he was ſixty. Tis ſurprizing to think 


what ſome men have done who ſeem to 
haye been cut out for originals. The rea- 


der need only reflect upon Hippocrates, A. 
riſtotle, Pliny, and Galen among the Anci- 


ents; and Bacon, Boyle, Newton and Boer- 


haave among the moderns; and then conſi- 


> Book 2. e. 18. . 5. c.93 


'c . cle 5 28. 


0 der, 
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that is paſt. 


The State of Pavys1cx 
der, if the works of Ages have been compa- 
rable to theirs. But this by the by. 

We have now ſeen what the ſtate of Phy- 
fick has been among the Greeks and Romans 
for near fourteen hundred years; in which 
ſpace (eſpecially from the time of Pytha- 


goras) 'tis ſurpriſing to think what a vari- 
ety of opinions have ſtarted up, ſome- 


times among the Philoſophers, and ſome- 
times among the Phyſicians, all of em cal- 
culated to ſhew the ingenuity of the Au- 
thors, rather than to do any real ſervice to 


Pbyficb. And yet theſe opinions, trifling and 
inſignificant as they were, had ſo far got the 


better of the doctrinè of Hippocrates, that the 


buſineſs of obſervation was quite neglected, 
and nothing thought of but the explanation 
of diſeaſes in a philoſophical manner. And had 
it not been for Diocles Caryſtius at one time, 
Serapion at another, and Themiſon at a 
third, no body can ſay, how far this hu- 
mour of phile/opbizing might have been car- 
ried: ſo bewitching a thing is philoſophy in- 
 geniouſly applied to Phy/fick. The founda- 
tion, that was laid by Hippocrates , cou'd 
= 5 never 


among the Romans. 


never have been ſubverted by it; that we 
are certain of; becauſe it was laid in na- 
ture her ſelf, and ſo above the reach of hu- 
mane art to undermine: but then it might 
have been ſo cover d with duſt and rub- 
biſh, as to have been conceal'd for many 
Ages, and by that means rendred uſeleſs. 
Happy for us, however, it prov'd other- 


wiſe. The many opinions that were ſtar- 5 


ted, ſery'd only as ſo many foils to ſer the 
other off; one opinion ſwallowing up ano- 


ther, and a third a ſecond, and fo on, while 


the doctrine of Hippocrates remain'd firm, 
and in the main unconteſtable, varying on- 


ly with particular circumſtances, that the 
ſituation of the place, the diet of the Pa- 


tient, and the like, made abſolutely una- 
yoidable. 


Neither did Anatomy, that made Gi great. 
a figure in Erafftratus and Herophilus's 
time, ſeem to do any mighty ſervice; but 
rather was the occaſion of ſeveral new and 
out- of-· che- way notions, which laid the 
foundation of more diſputes, to the farther 
neglect of e Nor did the divi- 

| . 
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ding the profeſſion into three diſtinct bran- 


ches, or the freer uſe of internal remedies, 
turn out ſo much to the Phyſicians honour, 


but that there ſeem'd to be a neceſſity of 
changing the whole ſcene, and trying once 


again what could be done by obſervation, 


Hiſtories and Imifation; the ground-work of 


the Empirical ſcheme. But alas this was 


a ſcheme too laborious for the philoſophi- 


cal heads of thoſe days to comply with; 
and therefore, tho a few had reſolution e- 


nough to ſer about it, yet the generality were 
in another way of thinking: and Aſclepi- 
ades, we find, no ſooner got footing at Rome, 
but he began to ſet up for himſelf in a new 
way, and with his pores and his corpuſcles 


would have it believ'd, that he knew as 


much, or more of the matter, than any body 
before him, not excepting even Hippocrates, 
The Romans knew no reaſon to the contrary 
at that time; and therefore Aſclepiades was 


as much or more to them, than Hippocra- 
tes to the Greeks: and even afterwards his 


reputation was always great among em, 


m_ been the firſt of note, who had made 


a figure 


% 


among the Romans. 


a figure there in Phyſick, and ſo was look'd 
upon as a founder. But how did it turn out 
at laſt? I mean the Syſtem, that he had laid 
down. He was ſcarce cold in his grave, 
before Themiſon, a diſciple of his, took him 
all to pieces, and made a jeſt of his fine 


ſcheme, putting no value at all upon thar, . 


which he had laid the greateſt ſtreſs on. 


Not that Themiſon himſelf was able to erect 
| a ſyſtem univerſally agreeable, tho' it was 
infinitely beyond what had been taught em 


by the other. Many ſects ſprung out of the 
Met hodiſts, as we have ſeen already, and al- 


moſt every Phyſician was of one party or 
other, except Celſus, who was wiſe enough 


to keep clear of all parties. Nor was his 
conduct in this reſpect diſapprov'd in gene- 
ral: for after his time, the love of party and 


the invention of Sects ſeem'd to abate migh- 


tily; but yet the buſineſs of obſervation was 
not carried on in proportion. On the con- 
trary, they ran into medicines univerſally; 


and he who could invent the moſt pom- 
| Pous, was the greateſt Phyſician. Add to. 
this, that as riches encreas'd, honours were 


coveted 
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coveted, and titles, never known among Phy- 
ſicians before, were thought of. Androma- 
chus, who had made himſelf great by his 
Theriaca, was made greater ſtill by the title 


of Archiater ; a title that he had the ho- 


nour to bear firſt, before it was made com- 
mon. Anatomy, tis true, was not intirely 
neglected even at that time, tho? it does not 
appear, that any great advantages attended 
it; but cold bathing, which was then be- 


come familiar, and has ever ſince conti- 


Of Galen. 


vantages attending it. Thus the affair ſtood 
among the Greeks and Romans to the time 


nued with ſo much ſucceſs, had many ad- 


of Galen, who, as he was the greateſt and 
the ableſt Phyſician next to Hippocrates, (ef- 
pecially if we except Cel/us) made the grea- 
reſt alteration of any that went before him, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. | 

Galen was born in Adrians time A. D. 
131, and was about four or five years old, 
when that Emperor dy d. He was of Per- 
gamus in Afia minor, the fon of Nico, an 
honeſt, rich, and learned man, who ſpar'd 


na coſt for his ſon's education, After he 


had 


among the Romans. 


had gone thro' all the learning of the ſchools, 
he turn'd his thoughts to Phyſick, when he 
was about ſeventeen, and, as he himſelf ſays, 
by vertue of a dream*; and at nineteen he 
ſtudied a little while under a diſciple of A- 
theneus ; and after that, under ſeveral ma- 
ſters, all men of eminence, as appears by his 


own account up and down his works: beſides, 


he travell'd much, and made a long ſtay at 


Alexandria , where all the Sciences then 
flouriſh'd ; and at the age of twenty eight re- 
 turn'd to Pergamus. His health, which had 
deen very bad till then, grew better after 
chat (the manner of it he tells you himſelfb) 
and remain'd firm and good tothe laſt, tho 


heliv'd to be a very « old man. He did not 
appear at Rome till he was thirty two, and 
then met with great oppoſition from the Fa- 
culty, for pretending to know what they 
did not or wou'd not know: a pretenſion, 
that t always did and always will raiſea man 


enemies, how well grounded ſoever i it may 


à See his Epiſtle to Eugenianus,' about the rer be ob· 
ſerv'd in reading his books. ' 
b See his book de mo per 7 6. 
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happen to be. "However he had the good 
fortune to pleaſe many of the bee pe men 
(among whom was Sergius Paulus the Pre- 
tor; Barbarus, uncle to the Emperor Lu- 
cius; Boethus, the Conſul; and even Severus 
himſelf) by his diſe&ons and Prædiłt ion, 
and other parts of his profeſſion; and yet 
was forc'd to leave the place four or five 
years after; the clamour of the Phyſicians 
was ſo ſtrong againſt him. But he had not 
been long in his own country, before he 
was ſent for by Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus, and after that never left Rome; at 
leaſt not for good and all. He was certain- 
Me great- ly the greateſt ſcholar, as well as the beſt 
2 Phyſician then living, as appears by his 
works, which are very learned and nume- 
rous; and have been more numerous; there 
having been once above ve. hundred books 
in phy/ick only, and about half as many more 
in other Sciences, all of his own writing. In 
Phyſick he certainly did wonders, and was 
the great reſtorer of the Hippocratick 8 
tem in oppoſition to the Merhodiſin, who till 


that time e had kepccheir ground eee 


among the Romans, 3 $3 


All the Sects were chen ſubſiſting, v. a che All the 
Dagmatiſis, the Empiricks, the Methodiſts, 2 Ow 
the Epiſyntheticꝶs, the Eclefichs, and the tine. 
Pneumatifts; but the Methodiſts were in 
moſt vogue; diviſions among . the.Dogma- 
till running high, ſome crying up Hippo- 
crates; others, Eraſſtratus; and others, 
 Aſtlepiades, Se. | However Galen declar'd 
himſelf of no party, and yet ſwallow'd em 
all up afterwards, His favourite view from 
the firſt was the eſtabliſhmentof the Hippo- 
cratick doctrine. He had ſtudy d Hippo- 
crates, perhaps, the moſt of any man living, 
and founded his way of thinking on what 
he had met with in thoſe writings, eſpect- " 
ally with regard to the power of nature, the © 
dorine attraction, the figns of di ;ſeaſes, 
the circumſlances of a crifis, &c. but in ſome 
of theſe he was apt to carry his ſpeculati- | 
ons too far, and multiply other things be- 
yond their bearing; his 7emperaments., for 
inſtance, and his pulſes: upon which he 
vou d reaſon very freely, but not always 
very juſtly, for want of knowing ſome 
things better, that nothing but che Anato- 

8 1 my 
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my and Philoſo phy of the modern cou 'd diſ- 


cover. 
Hundi As his education and genius had ſet him 
fo pi % above the level of his brethren , he was 
ſometimes too free with them, hd too full 
of himſelf; looking with contempt upon 
what they did, and comparing himſelf to 
Trajan in point of uſefulneſs 2. This be- 
haviour naturally created him the ill-will 
olf the Faculty, who in return plagu' d him 
His prac- as much as they cou d. In his practice he 
, was much influenc'd by two maxims: the 
one was, © that a diſeaſe ought to be got the 
better of by that which is contrary to it; ” 
the other, © that nature ought to be pre- 
ce ſerv d by ſomething a- kin to her ſelf: and 
both theſe were taken from Hippocrates, the 
Phyſician of all the Ancients that he ſtuck 
the cloſeſt to, except where the diſcove- 
ries in phy/ick or pharmacy (and eſpecially 
pharmacy) ſeem'd to have taught em a 
nearer way. But in theſe deviations it too 
often happen'd, that he went out of the 


dee the book of his merhodus med. c. 8. 


* 1 
! 2 1 
5 4 * 2 
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among the Romans. 


way for the worſe. The knowledge of the 


parts, which had been much improv'd 
ſince the time of Hippocrates, as it had taught 


em many things relating to diſeaſes, that 


it was impoſſible to come at by conjecture 
only, ſo it generally led 'em into diſputes 
and reaſonings, that were of very little uſe 


to the Patient. Nor were theſe confin'd to 
diſeaſes only. The Materia Medica was 


to be confider'd in a new light, and the ope- 


ration of every ſimple, and indeed of every 


compound, to be accounted for, in an enter- 
taining, ingenious manner. Galen, who 


knew as much of Anatomy and Philoſophy 


as any of his Predeceſſors or cotempora- 


ries, was far from backward upon this oc- 
caſion, even tho' he met with ſo little en- 


couragement from Hippocrates, and the 


wiſer part of the Ancients; but regarding 


theſe things as matters of conſequence, 
thought he cou'd never do enough to re- 


preſent em all in the ſtrongeſt and clear- 
eſt licht; and yet after an infinite deal of 


labour in this way, and particularly in 


reaſoning upon the virtues of Medicines, 
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and explaining 'em all by the four car- 
dinal qualities, and their ſeveral combi- 
nations, tho' he has ſhewn us indeed the 
fineneſs of his genius, he has at the ſame 
time left this part of phyſick in a much 
worſe ſtate than he found it. And yet 


| he declares elſewhere (viz. where he is 


finding fault wich his maſter . Pelops, for 
attempting togivea reaſon for every thing?) 
that, if he is not perſuaded he knows a thing 
himſelf, he never attempts to convince a- 


nother: ſo natural is it for a man, for even 
the beſt of men, to ſee the failings of ano- 


ther, and to overlook the ſame failings in 


himſelf. 


As to bleeding bub practis d it 1 8 


Hippocrates, and is the firſt upon record, 


who mentions the quantity to be taken away. 
Tis remarkable too, that he bled at all times, 


by night as well as day, but no children un- 
der fourteen , and very ſeldom old men. 
And where bleeding and purging were both 
neceſſary, he always began with bleeding,” 


a "we 1 mplic medicam. facalt. . 11, No 24- de cancris offs, n 


but * 
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but never us d Leeches ; a manner fitſt in- 
troduc'd by Themiſon, or at leaſt the Metho- 

diſtt. Bathing and friction were in great e- 

ſteem with him, and fo were opiates and a- 

nodynes, eſpecially in the cure of fluxes and 

| pains. In a word, his practice agreed in 4 in. 
the main with that of Hippocrates, but yet N 


between the 


with this difference; the one's was founded 27 of 
chiefly upon experience and obſer vation, the te; . 
other's upon reaſoning: ſo that Hippocrates len. 
has occafion'd very little diſpute among phy- 
ficians, while Galen has laid a foundation 
for eternal diſpute. | 

In Anatomy he certainly RP 'd al chat 000 % 
ever went before him, and diſſected men as jr Ana. 
well as brutes; but had much fewer oppor- 2? 
tunities of humane diſſections than the o- 
cher. Apes were his chief ſubjects, and theſe 

he recommends to his pupils to begin with; 

that, when an opportunity ſhould offer of 

a humane body, they may more readily 

know how to improve it for the beſt, Chil- 
dren, that had been expos'd by the barba- 

Tity of their parents, or a man baſely mur- 
der di in the fields, were in a manner all the 


G 4 uumane 
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humane ſubjects that they could now and 
then lay hold of. As to publick diſſections 
there were none. Skeletons were exceeding 
ſcarce, and thoſe that were, were found by 
abekent, in mountains, caves, and the like 
places, but not prepar'd by any Anatomiſt: 
and therefore he adviſes his pupils to go. to 
Alexandria for that knowledge; Ofteologybe- 
ing taught there from Skeletons. What pro- 
ficiency he himſelf made in Anatomy is to be 
ſeen at large in his admin. Anatom. and his 
ſurpriſing books de uſu partium. But this 
muſt always be underſtood of brutal more 
than humane Anatomy; Veſalius having de- 
monſtrated, that he deſcribes the parts from 
Apes, or ſome other creatures, and not al- 
ways from men. Be this as it will, he has 
certainly ſhewn himſelf a man of vaſt ap- 
plication and ingenuity, and worthy of all 


the honour that has been paid him ſince. 


- "ks * But yet there is one thing, that I cann't 
| e 
44 Ph but take notice of, and that is, the great 


„ i, oy injury he did Phyſick in the main, by rea- 
8 85 ſoning ſo ſubtilly upon ſeveral parts of it, 
from his elements, cardinal gualities, and 


the 


the like: an injury, in a man of his ſenſe, 
hardly ever to be forgiven. I muſt needs 
ſay, it has often appear'd to me very won- 


derful, that a man, who underſtood Hip- 


pocrates ſo well, and had ſo great a regard 
for his obſervations preferable to all other, 


ſhould ever have been inſtrumental to e- 
ſtabliſh another doctrine ſo contrary to the 


former, and ſo liable to diſputation. No 
body could ever have a higher opinion of 


Hippocrates, than Galen had; no body 


could be more ſenſible of the uſefulneſs of 
cbſervation than he; and yet no body has 


done more to alienate the mind from that 
noble and important part, to the ſpecula- 
tive and . uncertain. How much better 
would it have been, upon all accounts, to 


have only preſs d the ſtudy of the beſt Au- 


thors, making them as plain and as a- 


greeable as poſſible, than, by a new way of 


thinking, to draw us off from what we 


ought always to have in view)? but alas! 


to our great misfortune, Galen thought o- 


therwiſe; (perhaps out of deſpair of ever 
; ing up to . in his own way) 


and 
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and the generality of Phyficians ſince, find. 
ing it eaſier to ſatisfy themſel ves from Ga- 


lens principles, and to recommend them- 
ſelves to the publick by his way of wri- 
ting, than Hippocratess method of obſerv- 
ing, have, in a manner, univerſally given in 


to that pernicious ſcheme; ſo that for many 
advancement of phyſick; the remaining 


_ Greek Phyſicians (except Trallian) and al- 
moſt all the Arabian Phyſicians, treading 


in the ſame tract that he had mark d out. 


As to the Greek Phyſicians, the moſt 
famous are Oribaſius, Ætius, Alexander 


and Paulus; all of them collectors (in a 
great meaſure) from the writings of o- 
ther Phyſicians, and from Galen in parti- 


cular; from whom they have given almoſt 

every thing that is valuable in Anatomy, 
Phyfick and Surgery, (as they then ſtood) 
beſides ſome remarks of their own, by no 
What theſe remarks are, 
and how far they may be truſted to, has 


means uſeleſs. 


been elegantly ſhewr by a late famous Phy- 


fician of our own country , Dr. Fohn 
Freind 


among the Romans. 91 


Freind a; ſo that to deſcend to particulars 
is needleſs. Some things however it may 
not be amiſs to take notice of from 
him, vis. WY 
Oribaſius was born at a Regents (the Oribaſius 
place of Galen's nativity) bred up in the 
ſchool of Zeno the Cyprian, and prov d the 
greateſt ſcholar and phyſician of his time. 
His attachment to his towns-man was ſuch, 
eſpecially in the Anatomical part, that he 
was ſometimes call'd Simia Galen ; a cir- 
cumſtance that lets us at once into the 
manner of his writings, which were very 
E large at firſt, but are now in a much 
= ſmaller compaſs. He practis'd at Conflan- R 
zinople, where he dy'd about the end of 
the fourth century. 

Etius was of Amida in Me erung, Etius. 
and brought up at Alexandria. He pra- 
ctis d Surgery himſelf, and gives ſome ac- 
count of almoſt every operation, except 
fractures and di ;flocations. He is a clearer 
and fuller writer than Oribaſius, but infe- 
riour to Paulus (in the en of Fab. ab 


a See his hiſtory of Phyjck. 


1 
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Aquapendente) and excels even | Celfus in 
caſes of the Eyes. In a word, he was a 
good Practitioner in general, but ſome- 


times very tedious, as in the uſe of his re- 
medies for the Gout for inſtance; and ſome- 
times very troubleſome, not to ſay pain- 
ful, as in the cure of an inveterate Afthma 


and Empyema ; for which he would order 


the body to be cauteris'd in ſo many pla- 
ces, that it was cover'd almoſt all over 
with e/chars. He was a great lover of out- 


ward applications, and far from a bad rea- 
ſoner upon the virtues of ſome of them. 


The /pells and charms, which were ſo much 


in vogue among the ÆAgyptians (together 


with ſeveral chings relating to their phar- 
macy) he has given ſome accounts of; and 


is the firſt of all the Greek Phyſicians, a- 


mong the Chriſtians, who mentions them. 


He has likewiſe preſerv d ſeveral other 


fragments of antiquity, that are no where 
elſe to be met with; and liv'd about the 


end of the fifth century. 


Alexander was born at Tralles, a 1 


mous city of Lydia (che me of 7 . 


uu 5 
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lus's nativity) where the Greek tongue was We. 
ſpoke in perfection. He liv'd about the 

time of Ætius, whom he quotes; and was 

in great eſteem in the reign of Fuſtinian. 2 
His father (who was a Phyſician) had the =_ 
firſt care of his education, and after that | 
he travell'd much, and was highly eſteem'd ö 
at Rome, and wherever he went. He had © : 
a different way of thinking from Ætius or 
Oribaſius, and has more the air of an ori- 
ginal writer than they. His works are ſo 
methodical (tho he was no Methodiſt in o- 
pinion) that he may very well be look'd 
upon (together with Aretæus) as the moſt. 
valuable author fince Hippocratess time. 
The diagnoſticꝶ part is admirable, and eſ- 
pecially where he diſtinguiſhes between 
two diſtempers, that have a near reſem- 
blance to one another, as a pleuriſyj and 
inflammation of the liver ; the ſtone and the 
cholick, and the like; in which both - 
tius and Oribaſius are very deficient. He 
is likewiſe very punctual in relating the. 
virtues of medicines, and the time and 
manner of uſing them; ; but 1 is ſomewhac. 
too 
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too credulous in this affair, and not intirely 


free from ſuperſtition. But yet his me- 
thod of cure is, generally ſpeaking, wiſely 
adapted to the circumſtances of the caſe; 


and whatever he attempted to reaſon up- 


on, as for inſtance upon bleeding in a 
Quincy, he ſucceeded in it to a wonder. 


. This perhaps was owing to his not wri- 


Jacobus 
Pſychreſ- 
tus. 


ting till he was very old, and ſo had had 


great experience. Not that experience al- 


ways goes with age. A man may live to 


a hundred, and know very little of the mat- 


ter, if he has not taken care to make wiſe 


and regular obſervations, as he went along. 


Tumultuary obſervations are good for no- 
thing, and are fo far from Og us, 
that they rather confound us. ' 

. Cotemporary with Alexanger was Yacoh 
Pſychreſtus, Archiater to Leo the Great,'a 
very ingenious and learned Phyſician, and 


ſo belov'd by the Emperor and the people, 
that the Senate ſer up a Statue for him'in 
the baths of Zeuxippus built by Severus; 


and there was another for him at Athens. 


He was fo accurate an obſerver (which is 


very 


among the Romans. 


very remarkable for thoſe days) char it is 

ſaid of him (among other things) his 5 
Prognoſticis never fail d. In his practice 
he frequently order d Gliſters and Suppoſi- 
tories; in his Surgery ſeldom us' d either 
fire or the knife; and was no friend to 
bleeding. They add too, that his huma- 
nity was not leſs remarkable than his in- 
genuity; and from his eagerneſs to im- 
prove his art, the ſoul of ÆAſculapius was e 
ſuppos d to be transfus d into bim „„ 

As to Paulus, the fourth and laſt of the Paulus. 

Greek Phyſicians, he liv'd in the ſeventh 
Century, and ſtudied at Alexandria, before 
Amrou plunder d it. Alexander was his 
favourite Author, from whom he tran- 
ſcribes a great deal, not the ſenſe only, bur 
the words, In his deſcriptions he is ſhort 

and full, and ſeems to be the firſt upon 

record who profeſs'd midwifry. As to 

the operations in Surgery, he is by far the 
the compleateſt writer amon 8 the Ancients b. 


pe in his comeAlien part 2. b. 5 P. 23. calls him 
Amrus. : 


. See his fixth book, 


and 
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and to be preferr'd to Celſus in ſome re- 
ſpects. Fabricius ab. Aquap. had ſo high 
an opinion of him, as to lay down every 
where the doctrine of Celſus and Paulus 
for his text; and his inferences and obſer- 


vations conſiſt chiefly 1 in explaining theſe 
two writers. 


'Th:Gree: Theſe four (for Phicreſtus is mention 


claſſical 


phyſicians. 


lus. 


merely for his amiable character) are call'd 
by our learned countryman, the Greek claſ- 
ical phyſicians, a name that ſuits em very 
well, conſidering their ſtyle, their judgment 
and ingenuity. As to the other Greek phyſi- 
cians of a lower rank, and a later date, the. 
chaſm that there is of 500 years in the 
Greek hiſtory, viz. from 560. to the reign 
of T/aac Comnenus in 1060. has left us 


Palladius Very few of any note, but Palladius the 
L Sebi. Sophift, who was brought up at Alexan- 


dria, and wrote a commentary upon Hip- 


Theophi- pocrates; and Theophilus, who wrote er 


profeſſo upon Urine, and is the firſt author 
of the kind now extant. He has handled 


his ſubject very ingenioufly, but was much 


walten to 8 and Galen. He 
wrote 


among the Romans. 97 
' wrote in the like manner upon the fæces; 
and alſo upon Anatomy. 
But the greateſt of all the 7nferiour Greeks Actuarius. 
is Actuarius of Conſtantinople, who, though 
he wrote chiefly from Galen, Ætius, and 
Paulus, and mentions no diſtemper but 
what is treated of by the Greeks, has ma- 
ny curious obſervations of his own, eſpe- 
cially upon the wrine and the pulſe, from 
which together he us'd to take his indi- 
cations, He wrote /ever ingenious diſ- 
courſes upon the urine, and in a manner 
exhauſted the ſubject. He is the firſt of 
all the Greek Writers, who has taken any 
notice of the milder purges, ſuch as Caſa, 
Manna, Senna, and the like; and was no 
ſtranger to ſome of the Arabian writers, 
from whom tis very probable that he 
came to the knowledge of theſe medicines. 
In his deſcriptions he is very curious; in 
his philoſophy, a Galenift and Ariſtotelian; 5 
and in his ſtyle, by no means impure, 
having intermix d a great deal of the o 
Attick; <q in bis PEDAL 
nn N 
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AT E 22 


ssen. Ul. ba 


of the Hate of Phyſck long ge 
 Arabians, &c. ta the Reftauration 


of Learning. 
97 "I" HIS was the tate 5 Phyjick among 
mong th 1 che Greeks and Romans. We are 


now to take a view of it among, the Ara- 
bians; a people rude and barbarous, who 
firſt met with the Greek writers at Alex: 
andria, when it was taken by Amrou, in 
the year 640, and were then ſuch. enemies 
to Learning, that they deſtroy'd all they 
could lay their hands upon. The famay; 
library was deſtroy'd in the baſeſt manner 
imaginable. Inſtead of burning the M88 
all together, they were diſpers d among 
the Bagnios, which at that time arpounted 
to 4000, and * they were fix months in 


2 


— ww * 


among the Arabians, &c. 


conſuming them. Hardly any eſcap'd, but 
what 


their on particular Uſe, among which 


the phyſical MSS were the principal. This, 


by the by, was not the Ptolemezan library, 
that conſiſted of ſo many hundred thou- 
ſand volumes, and had coſt. ſuch an im- 
menſe ſum in collecting; but the library 
founded by Cleopatra, after the greateſt part 


of che other had been ee 6 


* 


1 . Fd 140 beak procur'd a by Cleps- 
tra and het ſucceſſors, (of whom it may be 


truly faid that they ſpar'd no coſt nor pains 
to pft the loſs of the firſt) this new li- 
brary was then the compleareft, and moſt 
valuable in all the world. The Schools of 


Medicine were kept vp for ſome time after, 
but in the year 72 1 were remoy'd to An- 


tioch and Harran; though even this did 
not entirely deſtroy medical knowledge 


there. It was {till cultivated as well as it 


„ _ 


were preſery'd by a few: -Private- 
hands, or what they Tav'd themiſttves for 
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yy could, but never * any * . af- 

ü i 
; Ne ran. The firſt Ker of Ne Greek 1 
3 was into Syriack, the Syrians being better 
nag'd. ſcholars than the Arabians; and from the 
Syriacł they were afterward tranſlated into 
Arabick, And here it is to be noted once 
for all, that whatever the Arabians tran- 
flared or imitated, was rather made work 

by them 

| Their Piy. As to their Phyſicians, hoo follow'd Hip- 
| agar pocrates and Galen in all the T, 'beory of diſ- 
4 | education. eaſes, and now and then put in an idle 
1 fiction of their own ; but have added very 
little to ſignify, notwithſtanding all their 
pretenſions and appearances. Their edu- 
cation was in the Eaſt, where the Hippo- 
cratick doctrine was well known, the Em- 
peror Aurelianus having ſent ſome Greek 
- Phyſicians there, as a compliment to his 
daughter, who was married to Sapores 
EKing of Perſia, and reſided at N. Wee. 
the Capital of Choraſan. oY 


ag See Frilnd's Hittory, Vol. II. p 1 


among zhe Arabians, Sc. 101 | 


The oldeſt as well as the fulleſt and beſt Huy Ab- 
account we have of the ancient Arabick = bop 10 
Phyjick, and the writers of that nation, is Ui au. 
left us by Haly Abbas, who about the“ 
year 980 wrote his Almaleci or royal work, 
which he defign'd as a compleat ſyſtem of 
phyſick ; undertaking by it to fupply che 
defefts of others, and ſpecifying where 
Hippocrates, Galen, Oribafius, and Paulus 
had fail d. By him we learn, that the o- 
riginal works of Meſue are loſt; and that 
the works which we now have under the 
name of Serapion, are genuine, and may | 
be reckon'd as the firft book of phyſick in 
Arabick, Meſue 8 being. very Frohn wrote 
in Syriack. 5 

| Rhazes, who was born at Rhei, a Ciry th 
of the Perfian Track, (or rather perhaps in * os 
the province of Choraſan) and dy'd i 032, 1 WF 
is the chief, and one of the oldeſt of the 
Arabian Authors; out of whom the reſt, 
even Avicenna himſelf, compos'd their 
books. He deſign'd his Continent (which 
1s taken chiefly from Ætius and Paulus) as 


a whole body of Phyſick, as far back as Hip- 
H 3 pocrate 5 
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focrates, but it is very immethodical; tho 
he was a man of parts and learning for his 
time, as appears from his treatiſe of the 
ſmall-pox (a diſeaſe that firſt appear d in &. 


Opt, near eleven hundred years ago, vis. 


in the time r, Mahomet's ſucceſſor, 
and was firſ ib d by-Rhazes, and with 


that exactneſs, as 5 to have little or nothing 
added to it for five hundred years); his 
book upon the diſeaſes of children (the firſt 


of the kind too) his remarks upon @ good 
phyſician and a quacꝶ; and the like. In ſhort 


Avicenna. 


he was ſo famous among the Arabians, as 
to be call'd by em their Galen; and yet 
his Compendium of phyfick, that was made 
out of his large work (the Continent) and 
was much eſteem'd. for ſome hundred years, 


comes far ſhort of the Greek Authors, tho' 


it is taken in a great meaſure. from them. 


He is ſuppos d to ha ve had great ſkill in A. 


chymy, and is the firſt phyſician who men- 
tions any thing of Chymifiry. FOE 
Avicenna, their next famous w writer, was 


born 1 in Bochara, in Cboraſan, about nine 


bundred and aa. » and dy d about fifty- 


eigbi. 


—— 


among the Romans, 


Hite: He was a man of extraordinary parts 
but fo addicted to plea ure, that it became 
a proverb at Ipaban (the place of his refi- 
dence) * that all his philoſophy cou'd* not 
make him moral, nor all his phyſick heal- 
* thy”, His works, which were very famous 
till the Teftauration of Tearning, were call d 
by him his Canon, and taken almoſt intire- 
ly from Galen, Rhazes, and Haß Abbas, 
but yet inferiour to Abbas's. 


Avenzohar, another famous Abi, Avenzo- 


practis d at Seville in Andalufia, the ſeat bar. 
then of the Mahometan Chaliph, and liv'd 
hearty and ſtrong to a bundred and thirty- 
five. He was a man of greatbuſineſs and ob- 
ſervation, and has taken notice of ſeveral 
things, that had notbeen mention'd before, 
vi2, an inflammation or abſceſs in the mediaſ- 
tinum; an abſceſs in the Pericardium; and 
z dropſy of the heart. He was an enemy 
do all thoſe who pretended to ſquare medi- 
eines to the conſtitution of their Patients, 


as Alkindus did; and not quite free from rf 


. ſuperſtition i in other things. Extracting the 
flone for inſtance, he boo was an inde- . 
0 4 cent 
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cent and immodeſt thing, and as ſuch ſhou'd 
not be attempted, at leaſt by a religious 


man. He applied himſelf much to Phar- 
macy, and was particularly fond of Black 
Hellebore, as a purge; and is the firſt phy- 
ſical Author, that mentions Bezoar; three 


barley- corns of which he order'd in a Jaun- | 


Averrhoces. 


dice, ſuppos d to be occaſion'd by. por/on. 
He applied himſelf too to Surgery, and 
treats particularly of diſſocations and frac- 
tures, not without an apology for meddling 


with all the three branches, which were 
then divided as before. 


Averrhoes, call'd the commentator, (from 
writing ſo much upon Ariſfotle) Was born 


at Corduba, and dy d at Marocco. He was 


acquainted with Avenzobar's ſon, and fo 


cou'd not live long after him. His Com- 
pendium of phyicb is taken from others, with 


very little variation or addition, but has 
more of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy mix d 


with it than the other Arabians. His A. 


natomy is intirely Galen's; his practice has 
very little new in it, nor does he ſeem ul 
have had much ſhare of it, I 


| + 


among the Arabians; & C. 


After him came 4 abaravius, who is Atahara- / 


ae to be the ſame with AHilucaſit, or +. ha 


at leaft to have taken all his Surgery from 
him. He is reckon'd to have liv'd about the 
twelfth century from his deſcription of the 
Turkiſh arrows, and is mention d by none 
of the Arabians. His method of Practice, 
which is divided into thirty-t mo treatiſes, is 
taken moſtly from Rhazes. His Surgery is 
very large and very exact; and with reſpect | 
to lithotomy, he deſcribes the very ſame place 
of ſection, that Frere Facques and M. Rau 
choſe to cut in. He had a great opinion 
of the Cautery, and was by much the har- - 
dieſt operator of all that went before him. 


 Phyjick thus mangled and disjointed by Phyetim- 
the Arabians in general, was yet improv'd 7% 


em in ſome 


by em in ſome reſpects. Chymiſtry, for reſpel. 


inſtance, was firſt introdu'd into phyſick by 
their means. Botany and the Materia Me- 
dica were conſiderably enlarg'd, and Phar- 
macy much improved. Anatomy indeed 
ſtood as it was; but Surgery was much the 
better for Albucafis. But conſidering the 
— they had (and that for ſo ma- 
Centuries) 
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_ Centuries) the improvements they made 
were very few. Nor indeed was there any 
thing done remarkable, till the Greek MS | 
_ were brought from Conſtantinople.” 

e Col. Tis true there were Hebrew, " Arabich 
lege Sa- and Latin Profeſſors of Phyfick'at Saler. 
©»/en feu num in the middle of the ſeventh Century, 
wh and in eight hundred and two Charles the 
Great founded a College there (the firſt of 
the kind then in Europe) but what came 

of it? No body can fay, Phyſick was much 

the better for it, when he conſiders the 
Schola Salermtana, that was compil d ſoon 

after eleven hundred, and inſcrib'd in the 

name of the whole community to Robert 

Duke of Normandy, ſon of our Villiam the 
Conquerour, who was wounded in the holy 

war, and ſtopp'd at SaleNmm for advice in 

his way home. That book ſhews you the 
Genius of the School, even tho” it had been 
founded fo long. What it was after Con- 
Conſtan- frantine the Afri rican's time (ho belong d to 
3 "iy it about the end of that Century) it is not 
ber of it. ealy to ſay. He was a great compiler in 
phyſick, chiefly from H. Abbas, and ſeems 

| tobe 
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to be the firſt, who introduc d eicher the 
Greek or Arabic phyſick into Italy. How 
ever their progreſs does not appear to have 


been very conſiderable; becauſe the eus h Jews 


(rho had taken care to make themſelves 5 2 
maſters of the Arabick language) were the . 

phyſicians moſt talk d of in thoſe days, and, 

were got into almoſt all the Courts in ic 

tendom. They had a fort of Univerſty of 

their own at Sora in Afia about the year 

to hundred, and have been remarkable 
for dealing n — in Oy ever 

Fan 


There were nl a great Shook Schools of 


of phyfick in Spain, in Avenzobar's time, phyſick in 


particularly one at Toledo, the profeſſors 328 


of which he ſtyles 20z/e men; but it does not 
appear, that any ching extraordinary was 

done by em. The ſame rout was purſu d, 

and learned commentaries handed about 

upon this or that Author, juſt as the hu- 
mour took em, without ever thinking . 
growing wiſer, or going out of the den 8 
for the fake of i 3 8 
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nether as The Univerſity of Monpelier was like- 
Monpelicr. viſe in a flouriſhing ſtate about the ſame 
time, eſpecially in the 7welf7h Century, but 
yet nothing new was thought of. The A 
rabian doctrine ſtill prevail'd, and he was 
counted the beſt phyſician, who cou d write 
the fineſt commentary. 

Treſare of After the twelfth century inn Phyle 
pes * began to decline in Alia, and to flouriſh a 
_— little more in Europe. Chymiſtry was cul- 
”  tivated very much in England by Roger 
con (commonly call'd Fryar Bacon, the or- 
nament of his age and nation) who was 
born at or near Tlchefter in 1214. (a bun- 
 dred years after Averrhoes, or thereabouts) 
and dy'd in 1292. Arnoldus de villa nova, 

a Milaneſe (the famous commentator upon 

the Schola Salernitana, and an acquaintance 

of Raymond Lully's) was agreat cultivator 

of it too. Bur ſtill the Phyficians retain'd 

a great deal of the old jargon, and were 
Johnof fore d to make uſe of many tricks and ſtra- 


Gaddeſ- 
dens craft tagems, to conceal their ignorance. Thus 


3 5 e Joon of Gaddeſden (a famous 


 rane, 


S Engliſo 


among the Arabians, &c. 
Engli 7 phyſician, who took his degree at 
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Oxford in 1320) when he was ſent for to 


Court to take care of K. Edward's ſon, who 
was ill of the /mall-pox, order'd the Prince 
to be wrapt up in ſcarlet, and every thing 
about the bed to be of that colour; that by 
the pompouſneſs of appearances, he might 
amuſe the court, and paſs among em for a 


phyſician of great penetration. It was fre: 


quent with him to uſe ſuch ſtratagems, 


when he cou'd ; and yet, as ridiculous as 


this may ſeem, he was the firſt phyſician in 
England who was employ'd at Court, the 


Regal phyſicians having all been Foreigners 


before; and was univerſally eſteem'd as a 
man of parts and learning: to ſuch a wret- 


ched paſs was Phyſick then brought. 


Surgery indeed had far d better for ſome 73 fate 
time. Albucafis was a great maſter of it, "57 


and his works were ſoon brought into Ta- 
ly. Paulus too and Ætius (but eſpecially 


Paulus) were famous for it univerſally. 
_ Andafterwards Placentinus, otherwiſe calld © * 


Gul. de Saliceto (who was the firſt practical 8 ae 


. Writer x that preſcrib'd any chymical remedies, 


7 and 
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and dy'd about 1280.) grew famous for it; 

and fo did Lenfranc; but eſpecially Guido 

de Cauliaco, who did not live long after, 

and is compar d to Hippocrates by Fallpi. 

us, no ill judge. Guido was profeſſot at 

Monpelier, and afterwards phyſician to Pope 

Clement Vt, and his ſucceflor. He has 

given us an account of the great plague in 

1348, that travell'd all the world over, and 

deſtroy'd a fourth of mankind. He was at 

Avignon himſelf at that time. Paulus and 

 Albucafis are his favourites; but Calfus a 
perfect ſtranger to him. 

Anatomy Anatomy began to be look d into by Mun- 

dab dinus, a Milanzſe, who in 1315. compil d 

a regular body of that ſcience; which, tho 

a very mean performance, was in ſo much 

vogue till the reſtauration of kearning, that 

the Statutes of Paduu allow d of no other 

ſyſtem to be taught in their Schools, 

' Valeſeus But among all the phyſicians, there was 

. Ta hardly one, except Falejeur de Tarants, 

ojervr. who wrote from #xperience and not from 

books only. He underſtood no Greek, and 


wrote bur ill Latin; bur having been 4 
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4 ug the Arabians, Sc. FEE 
practitioner for thirty-ſix years together at 
Monpelier, and Archiater to Charles V Ih a- 

bout the year 1400, made a great many 

good obſervations which are now in being. 

About the ſame time they began to make Miner! 
ſome curious enquiries into the nature of evi din 
mineral waters, eſpecially thoſe of the. hots 

kind; and Michael Savanorola, a Paduan 

of a noble family, wrote a treatiſe between 

1440 and 14 50 upon all the bot baths then 
known in Itaſy; beſides a great deal un 

Fe evers. 
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of the ſlate o f Phyſick from the ſe 


ſtauration of Learning in I 45 3. 
10 the preſent times. 


"HIS was the ſtate of Phyſick, « after 
che Library of Alexandria was de- 
Fane The maſculine phyſick of the Greek, 
was ſo far overpower'd by the Arabians, 
that even the language, in which thoſe no- 
ble records were wrote, was almoſt intirely 
loſt: hardly any body knew, for many ages 
together, what they really contain d, exclu- 
five of what they cou'd gather from the dull 
and tedious writings of the others; a ſet of 
conceited men, who were ſo far from im- 
proving what they met with among the 
ancients, that, as has been already obſerv d, 
both their zranſlations and commentaries 


were much worſe than the originals. And 
in 


among the Moderns, &. x13 


And in this wretched and deſpicable con- 
dition the affair ſtood, from the. /eventhcen- 
tury to the-fſteenth; ſcarce any phyſicians 
attempting to make obſervations themſelves, 
or to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the com- 
mon herd, unleſs by trick and ſtratagem at 
one time, or by tireſome explanations of 
crude and trifling Authors at another. 

But, before the expiration of this centu- Conſtarti- 
ry, ſeveral things concurr'd to introduce ;, 1055 mM 
the ancient Learning among us, that hag 
made ſo fine an appearance fince. Conſlan- 
tinople was taken in the year 1453, and the 
Greek manuſeripts, that were found there, 
were many of em brought into Europe at 

that time by Theodore Gaza, and ſome o- 
ther learned men. The noble art of P rin- Printe 
ting was found out about the ſame time, fn, 9% 
which ſoon diſpers'd theſe ineſtimable trea- ane ini. 
ſures all over Europe; the learned men, that 
then were, applying themſelves. this way, 
for at leaſt fifty years, with all the diligence. 
imaginable; ſupported by the generoſity of 
ſeveral Princes, thoſe of the Houſes of Me- 
dicis and France in particular. Not that 

I | the 


The pro- 
greſs of 


Learning, 


the Lues 
venerea. 


Anatomy 
reuigd by 
e 


in ſpite of 
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the generoſity of our K. Henry VII" is to 
be forgot, who, by the intereſt of that great 
Patron of Learning, Cardinal Woolſey, foun- 
ded the College of Phyficians in London ſome 
time after, of which ſo many famous men 


have been members ſince; but none more 
famous, except Harvey, than Linacre, by 


whoſe munificence and ſollicitation the Car- 

dinal was engag'd to ſtir in the affair, and 
the College afterwards e and en- 
dow'd. 


Learning chus begun by private men, t 


powerfully ſupported by Princes, advanc'd 


apace in ſpite of all difficulties. Nor cou d 


even the Lues venerea itſelf hinder the pro- 
greſs of it; tho' it happen'd to break out 


in Italy in the year 1492, and at the ſiege 


of Naples in 1494 was communicated to 


all Europe, making terrible havock for a 
long time. On the contrary it rather help d 
to advance the grand work, as it excited an 
inſatiable deſire to find out the cauſe, if poſ- | 


ſible; or atleaſt to know, whether the Au. 


cients had taken any notice of it. Anato- 
my was reviy 'd upon it immediately by Fa- 
cobus 


among the Moderns, Oc. 


cobus Carpus, a famous ſurgeon. of Bolagnia, 
in hopes of finding out ſomething that might 


give light into this new diſeaſe. And with 


this view he is ſaid to have diſſected above 


a hundred bodies himſelf, but was fore d to 
leave the place afterwards, for having diſ- 


ſected (as his enemies gave out) two Spa- 
niards alive. However, if he fail'd in his 
enquiries this way, he was more ſucceſsful 
another; and by a mercurial ointment, that 


he then hit upon, ſoon became maſter of a 
vaſt fortune. Fallopius ſays, fifty * 


ducats of gold: and no wonder. 
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Anatomy thus reviv'd was con ind d by Continu'd 


or almoſt 


overall able hands, till at laſt it came to perfetedby 
Veſalius, who, before: the laſt century but - 


one, had brought it almoſt to a degree of 


perfection. And ſoon after, Columbus. and 


Euftachius (not to mention any more) carri- 


ed it as far as 1t.cou'd well be carried, with- 
out the diſcovery of the Circulation; a diſ- 
covery reſerv d for the Wen of our own 
country- man, Harvey. e 


While Anatomy was hs improving, the The Greek 
: Greek eee were much ſtudied, by phyſicians 


much . Au- 


1 2 be means died 
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means of the Venetian, the Roman, and the 
Paris editions; and tis ſurpriſing to think 
what advances were made, firſt by the Tra- 
lians, and then the French, and that in the 
compaſs of a few years, to eſtabliſh Phyſick 
upon a right foot, and free it at once from 
all che jargon and nonſenſe of the ſchools. 
M. F. Catvus, Mercurialis, Martianus, and 
ſome others among the Tralians; Ferneli- 
us, Duretus, Facotius, Ballbnius, and ſome 
others among the French, will ever be re- 
member d with honour for their ſervices 
of this kind. To theſe I wiſh I cou'd add 
ſome of my own country-men, that we 
might come in for part of the honour due 
upon this occaſion: but except Linacre, 
Caius, and the late Dr. Freind, and per- 
| haps one or two more, we have as little to 
boaſt of, for publiſhing the writings of the 
Ancients, or attempting to make em eaſy 
and uſeful to the moderns, as any nation in 
Europe, eſpecially in the medical way ; and 
yet, which is the more ſurpriſing, we have 

not wanted men of letters and ingenuity 
any n more than our neighbours. But the 
8 5 misfortune 


— 


among the Moderns, Sc. 
misfortune is, our learning and ingenuity 
have lain another way; in philoſophy, for 
inſtance, mathematicks, and the mechanical 


arts, rather than Phyjick; and this ſeems 
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to be the reaſon, why, while other arts have 


been vaſtly improv'd by us, ſince the reſtau- 


ration of learning, phyſick alone has been 


but little improv'd, in compariſon. 
But to proceed. While matters were 
going on in this chanel, and a ſolid foun- 


Chymiſiry 


much a- 


busd. 


dation was laying for the advancement of 


Medical knowledge among us, (firſt by pub- 


liching the genuine works of the ancient 
Greek phyſicians, with judicious and lear- 


ned commentaries ; and then by the ſurpri- 


_ Zing anatomical diſcoveries of the moderns) 


_ Chymiſtry, that is capable of being madeſo 


ſerviceable to phyſick, was ſhamefully a- 
bus'd by a ſet of ignorant enthuſiaſtical men, 


with Paracel/us at the head of em, and had 
like to have overturn'd the whole ſcheme. 


This however was happily prevented, part- 
But kept 
from doing 
o inten- 


ly by the diſappointments that frequently 
 happen'd among thoſe who put the greateſt *> 


confidence in 'em; and partly by the con- bi 


I 3 | duct 


4 miſ- 
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The diſco- 
very and 
advantage 


of the Cir 


culation. 


Medicina 
Statica, a- 
other no- 
Sie diſco- 
very» 1 
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duct of ſeveral famous men at that time, 
who made it evident to demonſtration, that 
Arts and Sciences are not to be improv'd but 
by judicious experiments and fair conchuſt- 
ons, let pretenders ſay what they will to the 
contrary, This doctrine was ſoon after con- 
firm'd by the great diſcovery of the Circu- 


lation; a diſcovery, that let in more light 


upon the animal xconomy in one day, than 
whole Ages were capable of before. All 


the diſputes about bleeding (ſome of which 
ran very high, eſpecially in- the beginning 
of the fifteenth century) and in ſhort all 


the Theories of the Ancients were deſtroy'd 
in a manner at once, by this ſingle diſcovery. 


And as Gaſſendus well obſerv'd (after he 


had been convinc'd by Pecquet) the Circu- 
lation of the Blood and the Ductus Thora- 
gicus are the two Poles, upon which all 


phyſick for the future ought to turn. To 


theſe great diſcoveries we muſt not omit to 
add another, which indeed in point of 


time is ſomething older than Harvey's, but 


in peint of uſefulneſs little inferiour, if at 


all, to any of the foregoing: 


85 That 
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That the whole body is capable of imbi- 
bing as well as of diſcharging, or that it is 
(to uſe the words of the Ancients) enavoo and 
 «oTvooy, 1. e. exſpiring and inſpiring, is a doc- 
trine as old as any records in phyſick . And 
that health depends upon ſome kind of pro- 
portion between what we take in at one 
time, and what we let out at another, is 
likewiſe a doctrine of as great antiquity. 
But how the evacuations were made, or 
what proportion they bore to one another, 
and to the food we live upon, was very im- 
perfectly underſtood, till a famous Tfalian - 
phyſician, about the beginning of the laſt 
century, try'd many new and curious expe- 
riments upon himſelf, in order to come at 
the true ſtate of this affair. The reſult of his 
experiments we now have in that. ſmall 
bur excellent book, well known by the 
name of Medicina Statica Sanctorii; a book, 
that for its real uſefulneſs may, perhaps, 
challenge any book in phyſick now extant. _ 3 
'T he Gone of oe HT (UNE! DIO rages of i. 


; See Hp I. 6. 7 Sect. vi. pb. te 46:4 'F 
| © ET inſenüble, 
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inſenfible, the effects of different airs and 


waters, meats and drinks, fleep and watch- 
ing, exerciſe and reſt, venery and the paſſi- 


ons, are all ſo ingeniouſly conſider' d here, 
and that not from any Theory, or philoſo- 
Phical ſpeculation, but from regular and 
judicious experiments, made, for greater 
exactneſs, by weight and meaſure, (che Au- 
thor weighing himſelf, and every thing he 


either cat or drank or diſchar 2 d, from day | 
to day, in a chair made for that purpoſe, - 
till the courſe of the experiments was at an 


end) that we are now much abler to give 
directions in every one of theſe caſes, than 


any of the phyſicians who liv'd before Sanc- 


torius. And tis ſurpriſing to think, what 
a vaſt influence theſe things have upon a 
human body, ſometimes in producing, and 
ſometimes in preventing or removing diſ- 
eaſes. This diſcovery therefore is to be 


look d upon as one of the greateſt that ever 
was made, and muſt in the nature of it be 


one of the moſt uſeful and moſt laſting. 
No wonder then that the phyſicians of thoſe 


fon for ex- * ſhou' d have entertain d hopes of ſeeing 


fuclat ion. 


7 . their 


F b . 
1 4 2 
* * * 
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their Art in a ſtate of perfection. The Lear- 
ning of the Greeks and Romans was be- 


come familiar; Anatomy was vaſtly im- 
prov'd; Ghymifiry much enlarg'd, and in 


great eſteem ; Experiments frequent and ju- 


dicious; and at laſt, to crown all, the Cir- 
culation prov'd to demonſtration, What is 
it, under all theſe circumſtances, that might 
not have been expected? all was plain and 
evident, without any pompous, idle Theo- 


ries, to amuſe and miſlead the reader; ſo 


that if they expected to ſee the Art brought 


to its utmoſt perfection, I don't ſee how they 
can be charg d with an unreaſonable expec- 
tation. For the way they were then in, 


well purſued, wou'd certainly have done 
the buſineſs. Add to this, that the philoſo- 


pby then in faſhion was of a different ſtamp 


from that of the Ancients, and much more 

to be depended on, as it was the reſult 1 
plain and evident experiments, and not the 
chimæra's of an inventive head: and conſe- 


quently, if any good was to be expected 


from that quarter, there was more reaſon 


to "—_— it then than ever. The proſpect 


forward 
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ward was as promiſing too, as the diſcove- 
ries before 'em. All the world was full of 
curioſity ; Arts and Sciences flouriſhing a- 


Pace; and every thing , that had but the 


leſt tendency to promote uſeful knowledge, 


encourag'd and purſu'd with uncommon 


ardour and ingenuity; and that not only by 


ſingle perſons, but alſo by Societies of lear- 


Great dif- 
appoint- 
ments, aud 


why. 


ned men. The phyſicians were far from 
being backward on this occaſion, and eſpe- 
cially the Ttalians, who were very induſtri- 
ous to improve their Art by theſe new diſ- 
coveries ; and accordingly made themſelves 
maſters of all the learning then in faſhion, 
and eſpecially the mathematical part, the 
better to judge, and apply it right to phy- 
ſick. But whether the Art is too difficult 
and extenſive for the humane mind intirely 
to comprehend ; or whether the knowledge 

of the Circulation, and ſome other things 
lately diſcover'd, is not of ſo much impor- 


tance as was at firſt apprehended ; ſo it has 
| fallen out, that we are but little the better 
for theſe diſcoveries, and in ſome degree 


worſe, The minds of phyſicians have ta- 


among, the Moderns, &c. 


ben a quite different turn, and been almoſt 


intirely employ d ever fince with Diagrams 
and Theories, and a thouſand things of that 
kind (all of em pretty amuſements in their 


ſeaſon) to the neglect of other matters really 


important. The body has been ſurvey d 
inch by inch, and the ſuppos'd force of e- 
very fibre computed with a ſhew of ſur- 


prifing exactneſs. The fluids have been 
examin'd by all the ways that cou'd be 


thought of; and ſeveral ingenious books 
wrote, to ſhew their nature, their changes, 
and the conſequences. Nay, fo extremely 
nice have the enquiries of this kind been, 


that we are now ſo happy as to be able to 
talk as much of animal ſpirits, which we 
have not ſeen, as of any other matters, 


which we have ſeen. In a word, the ſpecu- 


lative part of phyſick, which the wiſeſt of 


the Ancients ſet but little value on, has been 


vaſtly improv'd within a century: and, to 


ſay the truth, by the ſagacity and induſtry 


of the moderns, we have in many reſpects 
the advantage of the ancients; ce eg 


in 2 ; ſo far at leaſt, as the know- 


* ledge 
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ledge of the ftuation, the ſtructure, and the 
uſe of the parts, is a real advantage in phy- 
ſick. | Theſe things have been inquir'd into 
with more than ordinary care and applica- 
tion; particularly by the late famous profeſ- 
ſor Ruyſch of Amſterdam, whoſe Preparati- 
ons and injections have let us more into the 

true ſtructure of the parts than all the 
books of Anatomy before. But yet the buſi- 

neſs is far from done. Diſeaſes are known 

much leſs than might reaſonably be expec- 

The chief ted. The ſtudy of the Ancients has given 
755 7 * way, in a great meaſure, to the philoſophy 
fpolntnenii. of the moderns: and, tho we have Theories 
in abundance, and treatiſes without num- 
ber; yet, to our great misfortune, we can 
find but little in em to be depended on. 

Ferments, and Lentors, and Salts of vari- 

ous kinds have been the common ſubjects; 

and all of 'em under the management of | 

their ſeveral patrons. This has been our a- 

muſement, for the moſt part, ſince the grand 

diſcoyeries were made. Almoſt every phy; 

ſician has had a ſyſtem of his own, with a 

mixture of more or leſs of his own coun- 


trys 
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trys philoſophy in it: and this ſeems to be the 
reaſon, why ſo many unaccountable things 
have been ſaid and unſaid by phyſicians of 
every nation in Europe; and that not by the 
ignorant and trifling part of them, but by 
ſuch as don't ſeem to have wanted either ſenſe 
or learning in every thing elſe but Phyſick. 

As to the writers of obſervations (which Den 
are very few, in compariſon) they, for ©" Sram 
| moſt part, have truſted to their memories 

for almoſt all the caſes they have left us: 


a very fallacious way, of inſtructing, and Diebe: 


by no means proper for a phyſician. Ba Wed | 


and con- 
liui (a famous practitioner at Nome within _ 


theſe thirty years) was ſo ſenſible of this, 


and of the tendency of the courſe phyfici- 
ans were then in, that he wrote a treatiſe on 
pur poſe to ſhew the uſefulneſs and neceſſity 
of regular and judicious obſervations, *ptefe+ 
rable to any thing elſe in Phyſick: and has 
laid down. a great many ingenious rules for 
that purpoſe, both for private perſons and 
thod he preſcribes will never be made uſe 
of. nnn. be con- 


_ tiv'd. 
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triv'd as ſimple as poſſible, or elſe the Fa- 


culty will never come into it. And for this 


reaſon I wou'd always prefer a tolerable 
good ſcheme, that cou'd be eaſily made uſe 


of, before a compleat one, that is more 


difficult. No body doubts but that many 
caſes in Hippocrates might be better told 
than they are; but yet I wou'd be glad to 
ſee an Author who can write as well in the 


main now. When that is done, we may 
very well hope for ſomething farther, and 
not before. Even Bagliuvi himſelf, who 


cou'd preſcribe ſo well to others, cou'd not 
always follow his own preſcription, and has 


given us a more imperfect account of ſome 
things than might. have been expected, 
even from a plan leſs perfect. This how- 
ever is to be imputed to want of leiſure 
and a longer life, rather than want of ge- 
nius or application in him: for, ſince the 


days of Hippocrates, no man ſeems to haye 


been more ſagacious, or better acquainted 


with the power and courſe of nature in the 
cure of diſeaſes than he, altho' he dy d be- 


” fore he was a. And indeed one may 


ven ture 
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venture to ſay, from what he has left be- 


hind him, that had he liv'd but fwenty or 


thirty years longer, he wou'd have beenas 
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great a phyſician, as ever the world has 


known; ſo far I mean, as the art of know - 
ing how to cure diſeaſes in the plaineſt, 


quickeſt, and moſt natural way, can make a 
phyſician great. Not but he had cut him- 
ſelf out work, that wou'd perhaps have in- 


ter fer d a little with the buſineſs of ob/er- 


vation (which was all along his darling ſtu- 


dy, and in which he infinitely excell'd all 


the moderns) as appears by what he hints 
at more than once in his books de fibra mo- 


trice & morboſa. However, as he did not 
live to compleat his deſigns, and has left be- 


hind him proofs enow of his great genius, it 


is but reaſonable to think, that whatever 


elſe he might have given in to, the main 


point in view wou'd always have been the 


improvement of phyfick upon the foot of ex- 
periment and obſervation. And indeed he 


U 


Obſerva- 


who is cut out for o ſervation, and gives tion, 2% 


himſelf up to it as he ought, will always 


find employment enough in this way, with- 
: 5 — © 


enough for 
one man, 
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out medling with other things of leſs im- 


portance. Iwou'd not be underſtood, as if 


I meant, that a phyſician ſhou'd turn his 


back upon the diſcoveries of the modern, 
Far from it. He, whoisa ſtranger to theſe 


diſcoveries, will make but a poor figure in 
phyſick; and ſo will he, who looks upon 
'em as the main things. For, as Celſus 
finely obſerves*, © quanquam multa ſint ad 
e jpſas artes proprie non pertinentia, tamen 


<« eas adjuvant, excitando artificis ingenium. 
< Iraque iſta quoque nature rerum con- 
< templatio, quamvis non faciat medicum, 


« aptiorem tamen medicine reddit. i. e. 


tho there are many things that don't pro- 
perly belong to the arts themſelves, yet they 


are of ſervice to em, as aſſiſtants and quick- 


ners of the artiſt, And ſo the ſtudy of na- 


tural philoſophy, tho it cann't make a man 


a phyſician, will however make him a bet- 
ter phyſician. And this, no doubt of it, 
is true. But then it is equally true, that 

regular and judicious obſervations have done 


See his preface. 
more 


atnong the Moderns, Oc. 
more good in Phyſick than all the Theories 
and all the diſcoveries, that have ever been 


yet found out. What may be done hereaf- 


ter by theſe diſcoveries is another queſtion; 
the foundation having been laid but lately, 
and no body has built upon it to ſignify, 
except the ornament of his age and coun- 
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try, Hermannus Boerbaave. He indeed Boerhaave 
has wifely applied theſe noble diſcoveries; 8 


and from a variety of chymical, mechanical, 
and anatomical experiments, and a com- 


pleat knowledge of the Ancients, has form'd 
the conciſeſt and beſt Syſtem *, that has ever 


yet appear'd : a Syſtem, free from all man- 
ner of trumpery, and that very probably will 
ſtand the teſt of all ſucceeding ages. This is 
the ſervice that great man has done us, and 


by it has given us a much greater advan- 


tage over all the Ancients, than either the 


diſcoveries in Anatomy or Philgſophy were 


able to give us before. We have now a 


fair proſpect of ſeeing Phyſick improv'd to 


the utmoſt degree of perfection; provided, 


See his [nfliutes. 
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that to what he has done for us we only add 

the diligence and accuracy of the Ancients 

in making our oh ſervations for the future: 

and without this, I will be bold to ſay, that 

wiſe and good as the Boerbaavian Syſtem 

is, it will ſoon be ſwallow'd up, or neglec- 

ted, as others have been before it, For, if 

the buſineſs of ob/ervatzon is thrown by, no 

body can anſwer for the luxuriance of fan- 

cy. We ſhall ſoon grow as childiſh andas 

poſitive in our opinions as ever, and there 

will be no end of ſchemes and diſputations. 

But ober vation will put a ſtop to every thing 

of chis kind, and enable us to compleat the 

work, that he has ſo wiſely begun. Hip. 

Hippocra- Pocrates is by far the beſt example in this 

DT way, and as ſuch is recommended by that 
L4. Bacon. great judge in all parts of learning, my lord 

Bacon. The words of this Author are fo ex- 

preffive of the thing I aim at, that I cannot 

forbear tranſcribing them. In ſetting down 

the de ann, of PORE? a; © the firſt is, 

FN ot (ays 

2 Primum eft intermiſſ 70 Jiligentie Ulins Hippocratis 1. 


tilts admoduts & accurate 3 cui mos erat, narrativam com- 
; | | banere 


te ſays he) the diſcontinuance of that uſe- 
ful method of Hippocrates, in writing 
e narratives of particular caſes, with dili- 


gence and exactneſs; containing the nature, 
te cure, and event of diſtempers.— This con- 


« tinuation therefore of medicinal reports 


ec ye find deficient; eſpecially in the form 
« of an entire body, digeſted with proper 


© care and judgment. But we mean not 
_ © that this work ſhould extend to every 
© common caſe, that happens daily; nor 
yet exclude all but prodigies. For many 
things are new in their manner and cir- 


te cumſtances, which are not new in their 


„kind: and he who looks attentively, will 


* in what ſeems vulgar”. 


« find many matters worthy of of/ervation 


fonere caſuum cirta ægrotos ſpeciglium; refrrendo qualis fu 
iet morbi natura, gualis medicatio, qualis eventus——— 1/tam 
proinde continuationem medicinalium narrationum defiderari 


video; præſertim in unum corpus cum diligentia & judicis 


digeſtam. Quam tamen non intelligo ita fieri debere amplam, 


ut plaue ouleata extipiat; nec rurſus tam anguſtam, ut ſo- 


lummodo mirabilia complectutur. Multa enim in modo roi, & 
circumſtantiis ejus, nova ſunt, que in genere ipjo 1094 non 


funt. Qui autem ad obſervandum adjiciet animum, ei eti- 
am in rebus, que vulgares videntur, multa objervatu digna 


eccurrent. Bacon de augment. Scientiar, Lib. IV. Cap 2. 
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Sydenham By following this method; Dr. Syden- 
commended: ham ſeems to have done more real ſervice, 


than all the reſt of the Engliſh phyſicians 
together. And had there been but a few 
ſuch men ſince Harvey's time, I make no 
doubt but Phyfick wou'd have been quite 
another thing to what it is now. Howe- 
ver, 'tis never too late to mend; and for 
ought I know, the proofs we have had of 


dhe inſufficiency of Theories may the eaſier 


bring us to a juſt eſteem for the Ancients, 
and make us more judicious in our obſer- 
vations and conduct for the time to come. I 
hope we are all at preſent convinc'd, that 
Phyfick is improvable only by Ob/ervation. 


Theoriſing The Theories of late have wanted no inge- 
cartes nuity to frame em, or authority to ſupport 


'em; but for want ofa good foundation in 
Nature, the very beſt of 'em have many 


flaws; and the Art, that was intended to be 


illuſtrated by 'em, is ther eby made ſo much 5 
the more obſcure and contemptible. And 
indeed this muſt always be the caſe, when- 


ever men allow themſelves to deſpiſe that, 
which is the only means of coming at the 


_ Truth. 
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Truth. He wou'd be a phyſician of im- 
mortal honour , who cou'd cure diſeaſes 
with as much eaſe, as others have fancied 
they cou'd explain em: but alas between 
Theory and Practice there is a wide diffe- 
rence; and without attending nicely to the 
Symptoms, eſpecially in acute caſes, let a 
man's learning be as great as you pleaſe, tis 


impoſſible his practice ſhou'd not be very 


precarious. There is ſomething in every 
man's caſe, that requires a particular con- 


ſideration; for want of which many a one 


has been loſt, who might eaſily have been 


ſav d: agreeable to what Ceſſus has ob- 
ſery'd at the end of the ſecond chapter of the 


Jecond. boah. vic. Sunt enim 8 3 


facile ee ee. ri 3 i. lab chav 


are ſome things ſo particular in ſome per- 


ſons, that, without taking em into conſide- 
ration, no prognoſtick can eaſily be made. 
A man may happen to become eminent, 


but can never underſtand Phyſick, without 


To herve 
well, very 


Haul 


Obſervation, which is certainly all in all; 


But then as it is the moſt RN part; 4 


K3 ſo it 
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ſo it is by far the moſt difficult. And this 
perhaps is the chief, if not the only reaſon, 
why we have ſo little wrote upon this head 
worth the reading. What a vaſt difference 
is there between the works of Hippocrates, 
and the works of ſome of the very beſt of the 
moderns? to know what is proper to be ob- 
ſerv d, and to range our Obſervations in the 
beſt and eaſieſt manner, is a work of more 
than ordinary nicety and applicatien. And 


unleſs a Phyſician has a great love for the 
Art, and is withal a man of probity and ſa- 
gacity, tis not to be wondred at, if he ſnould 
jog on, as others have done before him, 


without once chinking of going out of the 
way for the ſake of improvements. There 
is a ſheeprſbneſs, a faint-heartedneſs, and I 


may add a ſuggiſhneſe, in ſome people, chat 
won t ſuffer em to puſh forward: others, 


ſay they, have done very well auithous it, and 
why.” may. not we? Common experience has 


deen us, thas ſo much knowledge is nod -. 
caſſary, in order 10 be eminent; and why 
| ſhould we give our ſolves mort trouble than is 


bee T * is the way of thinking: a- ; 
* 4 mong 
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mong ſome people. But, with ſubmiſſion, 
a a man ſhould never undertake the practice | 
of Phyſick , without reſolving to do it in 
the beſt manner he can, faſhionable or not 
faſhionable. He, who is above theſe con- 
ſiderations, ought to give it up. N 
There's a great difference between the i gi 
practice of Phyſick, and the practice of o- 2 be 
ther Arts. A man may be ignorant or ne- 
gligent i in the noble Art of Painting, for 
inſtance, and yet paint on, without injuring 
any body but himſelf. But the caſe is quite 
_ otherwiſe in Phyſick. If a man undertakes 
the cure of diſeaſes, without knowing their 
nature, their appearances, and their conſe- 
quences, together with the be/# remedies in 
uſe; or if he knows theſe things, and yer 
1 to obſerve the caſe as he ought, tis 
a very great chance, if he does not injure 
every body but himſelf. . 
Time was, when the practice of Phyſick The CO. 
4 was thought fo difficult and important, that bg 


R | 
none but men of the greateſt fagacity, lear- ec fes, 


ning, and humanity, were permitted to ma-. 2 
myr it; and upon this foot the College of 


* 4  Phyfictans | 
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Phyficians was erected. But alaſs the face of 
Phyſick has been much chang'd fince; and 
many a one has got more by the craft, (I'm 
ſorry to ſay it) than ever he wou'd have got 
by the Art of Phyſick. But ſurely, there is 
ſomething in Phyſick above all chis; ſome- 
thing truly valuable, and that does not need 
The ki. any mean ways of recommendation. To 
ve ef Ply: free a man from pain, and to ſave him from 
Ab = deſtruction, is in it ſelf noble and Godlike. 
Patients. This is the buſineſs of Phyſick; and. this it. 
will often do, where it is well underſtood, 
and judiciouſly apply'd: provided, the Pati- 
ent is at the ſame time conformable to the 
directions of his Phyſician; but not elſe. 
For if the Phyſician takes never ſo much 
care on his part, and the Apothecary ſends 
in the beſt Medicines that can be prepar'd, 
the Patient may eafily ſpoil all by his own 
bad management; and yet (which is very 
hard) neither the Phyſician nor Apothe- 
cary ſhall eſcape cenſure in this caſe. It 
were therefore to be wiſh' d, that every Pa- 
tient wou'd endeavour to get the better of 
- unreaſonable objections, and reſolve to con- 


form 
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; form to his Phyſician's directions, or ele 
not ſend for him. This wou'd certainly be 
the caſe, if private perſons cou'd be ſenſible 
of the uneaſineſs and vexation that Phyſici- 
ans and Apothecaries often feel, when a pro- 
miſing caſe is made deſperate, (a thing that 
frequently happens) merely by the froward- 
neſs and miſmanagement of the Patient. 
Add to this, that the character and reputati- 


on of both parties ſuffers ſometimes conſide- 


rably by it; an injury, that ought never to 
fall upon thoſe, whoſe conduct all along has 
been judicious, honeſt, and unblameable. 
Whereas by the joint and hearty concur- 
rence of all parties concern'd, little diſeaſes 
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might ſoon be cur'd, and vehement ones 


ſubdu'd in time. At leaſt, many a one 
might be preſery'd for the future, WhO 


without this concurrence will be expos d to 
the utmoſt danger; the Art of Phyſick, un- 


der judicious management, being able to 


work almoſt miracles. No wonder then, 


that the firſt Phyſicians were deify'd, or that 
thoſe who have excell din! it ſince, have al- 


ways 
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ways been highly eſteem' d. Where there is 
an intrinſick excellence in any Art, (as there: 
certainly is in Pbyſict) the profeſſors of it, 


vho underſtand it well, cannot fail of being 


much eſteem d. Hippocrates, who is ſup- 
pos'd (and with very good reaſon) to have 


— it che beſt of any man, has, 


upon this very account, been always al- 


low'd to be the Prince of Pbyficians; and 


no man has ever pretended to rival him in 


it. Nor is it any more to be wondred at, 
that he ſhould excel in Phy/ick, than that 
Homer ſhou'd excel in Poetry, or Cicero in 


Oratory. A great genius will always ſhow: 
it ſelf. If any man cou d diſpute it with 
him, twas Galen, a man of vaſt learning. 
But he is ſo far from pretending to it, that 
he every where ſpeaks of him in terms of 
the higheſt reſpect; and particularly in his 


ſurpriſing work de uſu partium b, where he 


has theſe remarkable words; again we 
« ſhall begin with the words of Hippocra- 


33 Inxęos @1AovoÞoe, 400 e. A philoſophical 
Phyſician is Godlike, ſays Hipp. L. de dec. hab. 
> Kat NU ou, wanee &%T0 Otov Prove, THs In- 
ron rt og S ονẽ¾ NES. L. I. c. 9. ad initium. 
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« tes, as with the words of a God. Which 
is ſomething the more wonderful, becauſe, 
next to Hippocrates, he himſelf was cer- 
tainly the greateſt Phyſician; and civilities 
of this kind are, we know, very rare _— 


men of the firſt rank. 


1 

» 4 
a ? 

— 5 F * 


Next to the freeing a man Fa vreſeng The Prog- 


pain, and ſnatching him, as it were, from f, 


the grave, is the art of foretelling the changes orale 
and events of diſeaſes: a part of Phyſick of ul 


great honour to the Phyſician, and of great 


importance to the Patient. And this in- 
deed is the chief mark of diſtinction be- 
tween a wiſe and an ignorant Phyſician, 
and can never be acquir'd but by a dili- 


gent and cloſe obſervation of what paſſes. 


from day to day. Many diſeaſes are cur d 
without any great {kill in the Phyſician; 


eſpecially where the conſtitution is not ſhar- 
ter d before. Hippocrates expreſly ſays , 
that * Nature is the Phyſician, or what 


® Novowy Obe ilgor--aveogiotes of 1 Gori avry g 
£WUTy Ta ePodoug, ou en dravoing* r tv, ov To 
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Nature, fie © Cures diſeaſes; and that ſhe finds out ways 
% L « for her ſelf, not as an intellectual being, 
« but as we ſee in winking for inſtance, 
« uſing the tongue, and the like; and 
* untaught performs her office”. And 
again „Nature is ſufficient for every 
thing”. By which, and the like expreſſi- 
ons, he means no more than this, that, by 
the natural mechaniſm of our bodies, what- 
ever proves injurious to us is thrown off 
| ſome way or other; provided, the courſe of 
nature be not interrupted. Conſequently 


4nd ters the ſtudy of nature, i. e. the ways by which 


ore to be 


2 % diſeaſes go off, is of the laſt importance to 


/izcntly. the Phyſician and the Patient. For how 
can a Phyſician, who is a ſtranger to theſe 
things, preſcribe right, any more than a 
blind man can walk ſtrait? or how can the 
Patient expect relief, when the ways, by 
which he ſhou'd have it, are either not 
known, or (which is all one) not regarded 
by his Phyſician? Tis true the power of 
Nature, or, as tis commonly call'd, firength 
= conſtitution, is ſo extraordinary in ſome 


» * Ovois edge r aac L. de Alim. p. 
365 


people 
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people (and 'tis happy for ſuch it is ſo) that, 


in ſpite of all the blunders that are commit- 
ted, they often recover; and that not from 


common caſes, but even the moſt dange- 
rous. This, however, ſhou'd make no man 
preſumptuous; for there is ſo much dith- 
_ culty in the cure of ſome diſeaſes, that let 


the power of Nature be what it will, and 


the ſkill of the Phyſician as great as one 
can wiſh it, they will often baffle even the 
wiſeſt endeavours. Whether this proceeds 


from our not being ſufficiently acquainted | 


with the nature of diſeaſes, or that our pre- 
ſent remedies are not ſtrong enough to reach 
em, I will not pretend to determine. Cer- 


tain it is, that we muſt all die one time or 


other; and therefore tis by no means to be 


expected, that Phyſick ſhould make a man 


immortal: tho' perhaps tis very poſſible to 


arrive at a much more perfect knowledge of 
diſeaſes than we now have; :notwithſtand- 


ing all the late diſcoveries; and with me it; 
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is no queſtion that Hippocrates did really Hepes better 
know em better. He ſeems to have ſtudi- 22 


ed them ſo much, as to have been 8 04 the 


aſes in 
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tell, what the Patient had ſuffer'd before 


he ſaw him; and what the conſequences 


would be afterwards; many days before they 


happen' d, eſpecially in Fevers, Pleuriſes, 


and the like; and recommends it to others, 
to be very careful to tell what is paſt, to know 
what is preſent, and to foretel what is to 
come a. And yet it does not appear, that 


he went upon any particular ſcheme for this, 


but only viſited his Patients often, and noted 


down the Symptoms from day to day, in the 
. beſt manner he cou'd; and thus, by a num- 


ber of obſervations, acquir'd the {kill that 


has made his name immortal. What his 


His netbhd method of cure was, he tells us in many 


of cure, 


obere 3» he Places, particularly in his admirable book 


found. 


de diæta in morbis acutis; in which, beſides 
the part that directly anſwers to the title, 


are many excellent inſtructions, that ought 
never to be forgot by thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to help and recover mankind, when 
they are moſt in want of aſſiſtance from o- 


thers, and leaſt able to help themſelves. In- 


* Azyelv T& Teo yIvpuere, Yi Wrnelv ra 1 
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ſtructions of this kind Hippocrates, as a wiſe 


and tender Phyſician, is full of in every part 
of his works, and expreſly adviſes us to re- 
member two things carefully, i.e. to do good, 


or, at leaſt no hurt: intimating, that it is a 


much eaſier matter to oppreſs than relieve 
a Patient. And they, who are ſenſible of 
the care and pains, that are requiſite to make 


a man a good Phyſician, will eaſily ſee, 


what great reaſon there is for ſuch a wiſe 


caution. But yet, as great a maſter of Phy- 


ſick as Hippocrates was, there does not ſeem 
to be any thing in his works ſupernatural, 


or above the power of human nature to 
comprehend, or, if occaſion was, repeat. All 


is plain, and wi/e, and regular, built intire- 
ly upon judicious obſervations and rational 
conclufions: ſo that, in ſhort, it is more for 
want of ſuch a genius as his, and the appli- 


cation he us'd, than any impoſſibility in the 
thing it ſelf, that none of his ſucceſſors 


have been able to come up to him. He 


5 „n was of opinion, 4 that what was 


pl et reg! ra vouryuarta, quo QÞEAEEIN H 
MH BAAITEIN. L. I. Epid. p. 948. 
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The Hare farther wanting in Phyſick might ealily 

4 ee « be found out, if any man of capacity, 

Jutp1y'4. ho was already acquainted with the dif- 

4 coveries of others, would from thence 

« briſkly and induſtriouſly purſue it*.” And 

no doubt it is ſo: for Nature is Nature 

ſtill, and as ſubject to diſeaſes as ever, per- 

haps more ſo. Nay we have the ſame diſ- 

eaſes among us, as he had in his country; 

| beſides ſome few that he knew nothing of; 

the Small-pox, for inſtance, from the Ara- 

 bians; the Venereal diſeaſe from the Spant- 

_ ards; the Scurvy from the Portugueſe; and 

the Rickets from our own country, How 

The 0e. far his obſervations will hold good with us, 

28238 is uncertain; for it does not appear, that a- 
Hippocra- 

tes not af ny of our Phyſicians have made the expe- 

um riment. Perhaps they are better than we 

imagine. They are certainly wrote in a 

very maſterly way, independent of Hypo- 

theſes; and if they ſhou'd hold good Here, 

as well as there, they wou'd fave us infinite 

trouble, and be a great benefit to the 


K T Avro. ogehner ral, u rig ixavo; Te wy cal 


r sohn edu, 2% roU 0 6epapuanes -Grrvy. L. de 
EF. Med. 
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publick. That many of em hold good 

here, I am very certain; and perhaps, as I 

have opportunities of trying the reſt, I ſhall 

find em equally valuable. Not but great 

allowance is to be made for the difference 

there is between the Ancients practice and 

ours; in acute caſes eſpecially. That the 

difference muſt be very great, will be ob- 

vious to every one, who conſiders the fol- | 

lowing particulars, viz. | 
Firſt of all, the Materia Medica of the The Anci 


ents and 
Ancients was very different from that of the Moons 


Moderns: the milder purges of the Arabians, differ nuch 


the drugs of the Weſt-Indies, and all the * 

chymical medicines (which make up ſo Medica. 

great a part of our Materia Medica) being 
intirely unknown to them. Blifters too, 

that are now in ſuch great vogue, were like- 

wiſe unknown, till the time of Aretæus. 

2. Bathing and Exerciſe of various kinds, , 7, gh. 

which were ſo frequently us'd by them, are ing nd 
very ſeldom us · d by us; eſpecially Bathing : 
and yet there is ſcarce a Phyſician in town, 

who is not convinc'd in his own mind, that 

if this was more in faſhion, the number of 


* diſeaſes 
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cb: Smal- in the confluent kind; and in this not up- 
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diſeaſes wou'd not only leſſen, but the reſt 
wou'd (many of em at leaſt) be cur'd with 


much more eaſe. If this pleaſant remedy 
thou'd be us'd, for inſtance, in the S mal. 
ox, (I don't mean in every ſort,” but only 


on all occaſions, but) where the eruption 


does not come forward kindly; or Where, 


after the puſtules are form'd, a ſudden check 


is given, and they all fall at once; or laſtly, 


when the diſeaſe is at the heighth, and the 


whole body is becoming, as it were, one in- 

tire ſcab. In all theſe caſes what more agree- 

able or more effectual remedy can be thought 
of, in conjunction with other things, than 
warm-bathing? Nothing relaxes more, no- 
thing promotes perſpiration better, and no- 
thing operates eaſier: therefore one woud 


think that nothing can be more uſeful. For 
in the firſt caſe, if the ſtraitneſs of the ſkin 


is taken off, the reſiſtance is in proportion 
| abated, and the eruption will not only come 


out with more eaſe, but, by a judicious 


management of the Bath, may be turnd 
| fre rom the face and Wy tothe extreme parts: 


a con- 
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a conſideration of ſuch. importance, that dy- 
denbam (the beſt writer, on this ſubject) aſ- 
ſures us, the danger is to be eſtimated from 


the number of puſtules about the face, and 


not from thoſe about the other parts. SE 

that if the /egs and arms be never ſo full, 
and the face clear, or with but few upon 

it, there is no danger at all; whereas, if 
the face be full, and the extremes clear, the 


danger is never contemptible. Nor is this 


at all to be wondred at, conſidering how 
much the brain, and the organs of reſpi- 
ration will be here affected. For the reſiſ- 


tance the blood will meet with in the ex- | 


ternal parts, from the tenfi on and ſwelling 
that are ſo remarkable in this diſtemper, 


muſt-naturally cauſe a greater quantity than 


ordinary to be thrown upon the internal 


parts, from which a difficulty of breathing, 


and a great diſorder of the brain are, in a 
manner, unavoidable. But if the puſtules 


can be turn d another way, and the face 


and breaft kept tolerably clear, the oppreſ- 


ſion now mention d will be in a great mea- 


: un e his breathing will be eaſy, 
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Inocula- 
tion con- 


demn'd. 
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andla delirium in leſs danger of coming on. 
Whereas, as the caſe now fands the Smal-.. 
Pon is the, worſt, and moſt dangerous diſ- 


temper of any we are here ſubject to. Nor 
has that hazardous and unwarrantable prac- 


tice of Inoculation, which has lately been 
 introduc'd among us, been able to take off 


the dangerous part ſo far, but that almoſt 
every body at preſent chuſes to receive it in 
the common way, rather than ſtand the 


chance of ſuch a bold experiment. It is 


therefore worth while to try, what effect 


warm-bathing wou d have in this caſe; un- 
der judicious management: for nothing 


ſeems to agree better with the nature of the 


5 diſtemper, or bids fairer to take off the dan- 
gerous part; and I'm lade no een can 


be pleaſanter. 


Tb Arb. The Arabians, Soha eretfinſ) acquain- 


ans 4 


3 „ ted with this diſtemper, us d this remedy 


his cafe. 


frequently, and with great ſucceſs, as ap- 
pears from Rhazes *: and a very good judge 
among the Modern recommends it too, a- 


2 See his book upon the peſtilence; E= OY: call 


1 8 
4 I, 44 1 
. 14 - 
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8 ub mong 
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mong other chings b. Nor can any reaſo- 
nable objection be form'd againſt it, ſo far 
as I can ſee. Ill-natur d people will object 
againſt every thing; but among the better 


ſort, the behaviour of ſuch generally goes 
for nothing. Theſe are ſome of the advan- 


tages, that, in all probability, wou'd attend 
the uſe of warm-bathing in the firſt caſe, 
VIZ, where there is any difficulty in their 
coming out. And it is, for the ſame rea- 
ſons, as likely to be ſerviceable in the c- 
cond caſe, viz. where, after they are come 
out, they all ſubſide again; eſpecially if ſome 
warm and comfortable cordial is given in- 


wardly at the ſame time. But in the 14% 77, gen. 


caſe, viz. where the diſtemper is at the {484 v9 | 
5 . | | DES _ great, upon 
| heighth, nothing can more effectually pre- 7% turn. 


vent, or at leaſt mitigate, the ſecondary fẽ- 

ver, or that fever which attends the pati: 
ent upon the turn, and is oftentimes ſo fa- 1 ix of 
tal, in ſpite of all the Phyſicians ſkill. For ain 


this fever is occaſion d, in the opinion of all 
Phyſicians, by part of the purulent matter 


o See Boer haaet's xphoriſms. 
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of the puſtules being abſorb'd, and return d 
into the blood, while the reſt is diſcharg'd 


ourwardly, and dry'd up by t the bed-cloaths, 
' Bathing The air, and the like. A late ingenious 
2 Phyſician attem pted to prevent the ill ef- 
fects of this abſorption, by opening an out- 
let in another place, and ſo carrying the 
Matter off by Aol: but this method, how 
ſucceſsful ſoever it might have been under 
his own management, has often prov' d fa- 
tal ſince in the hands of other Phy ficians, 
who wanted (perhaps) that {kill and dex- 
terity, that he himſelf was fo famous for. 
Beſides, to ſay the truth, it does not ſeem 
to be the moſt natural way of curing ; and 
whatever is againſt nature, or whatever 
does not concur with nature, eſpecially ar 
a criſi, is hazardous. Here's a diſcharge 
attempted by the ſkin, why ſhou'd we think 
of any other part? there” S as much fafety 
here as any where; and we can eaſier come 
at this part than many others. If the re- 
ſorption of the Matter occaſions the fever, 
v by ſhou'd not we try to prevent it? Warm- 
bathing, if it does not carry all the Matter 


off, 
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805 will certainly carry off a vaſt deal, and 
y that means, if the fever be not intirely 


e it will, however, be very much 


mitigated; and (which is not the leſt part 


intolerable noiſumneſs, thar generally attends 
this laſt ſtare, will, by this method, very 
rarely bappen; the putrid matter, that 18 
ſo apt to corrode the parts, and make the 
bed· chamber ſo offenſive, being waſh'd a- 


way by the warm water, or at leaſt ſo atte- 
nuated, as to loſe its Acrimony. I don't 
deny, that gentle purging may be uſeful 


too, in order to carry off the Matter of che 
interna] puſtules; but then I think Bathing, 
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to be conſider d) thoſe frightful cars, char io) 
ſo often follow a ſevere Small-pox ; andthe 


which is the moſt natural, the moſt plea- = 


fant, and the moſt ſecure remedy, ſhou'd 


not at the ſame time be omitted. It were 
; eaſy to expatiate upon the virtues of v warm- 


bat hing, but this is not a proper place. The 
Ancients were very ſenſible of em, and 1 
| wiſh the Moderns wou'd think. of em a 


5 W more. 


| * * 
N 
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3. In th 3. Diet, which had ſo great a ſnare in 


3 their cures, enters but little into ours, in 

Diet. compariſon. This affair indeed has of late 
been more conſider d than it us'd to be, 
and that by T0 or three Gentlemen of great 
abilities; and ſo we may reaſonably hope 
for more benefit in this "ys: than we! 

have had. 

4. Indjer- 4, Nature, which was ſo carefully oY 

vg ſerv'd from day to day by them, is ſeldom 

regarded by 1s. Hippocrates, and the wiſeſt 
of the Ancients, and eſpecially the Metin. * 
difts, were extremely cautious of evacua- 
tions, or exerciſe, and the like, while the 
humours were crude, for fear of interrup- 
ting the courſe, or weakening the power of 
Nature; and thought that Diet, judiciouſſy 
adminiſtred, was preferable to Phy/ick at 
that time. Nor did they ever approve of I 
giving Phyſich, without an evident indica- 
tion in Nature firſt; and then in fuch a 
manner, as never to overcharge or oppreſs 
the Patient, for fear of making the reme- 
dy worſe than the diſeaſe. The Maderns 
on the contrary are very fond of Phyſick, 


(and 
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(and that from the beginning) and ſeem to 
rely much more upon Art than Nature, * 
bleeding, vomiting, purging, and Bliſtering. 
by rule as it were, whether there be indi- 
cations in Nature for every one of theſe, or 
not: a practice that Tags OWE 1 87705 a ve 
ry great alteration. : 5 
l am very fenfible It will bee cata, in , objec 
juſtification of it, that by this method e P 
crifis is haſtned, and the Patient ſooner . 
freed from his uneaſineſs. To which I an- 5 
ſwer, that 'tis very probable the Cris will 
be haſtned this way, but then it muſt not 
be forgot, that it may as well come on too 
ſoon, as be protracted too long ®. And in 
either caſe, a ſpeedy relapſe, or ſomething 5 

le is to be expected. No Crifis is to 
be depended on, that is not perfect; and no 
Crisis can be perfect, that is not according 
to the courſe of Nature. If therefore the | 

_ courſe of Nature be interrupted, anda Cri 


a "See Celſuss third | book, c. 4, where ſpeaking of Aal. 1 

Piades method of curing, cito, tuto, jucunde; he adds, id * 

votum on: fed fere 1 7 off M nimia & feſtinatia\ g vo]. 

luptat ſolet; i. e. this is the thing to be defir'd ; but too 

much haſt, and to) much Nee is generally attendel 
wi 1 | 
| fis 
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2 bontht on before the humours are di- 
geſted, the conſequence will be, that che 
Patient will either not ſurvive it, or a re- 
lapſe will certainly follow ; and perhaps the 
foundation be laid of a long and tedious ill- 
neſs: nothing being more common than 
for a chronical caſe (ſuch as a Dropſy, Con- 
ſumption, &c.) to follow upon an acute one 
(ſuch as a Fever, Pleuriſy, &c. ) injudici- 
ouſly or præcipitately curd. Or elſe how 
comes it about, that the number of chroni- 
cal diſeaſes is ſo much increas d of late? how 
much better is it therefore, to wait a day 
or two longer for a perfect Criſis, than ſtand 
ſo bad a chance, for want of it? 

The excel. Again, the Moderns, beſides their fro- 


ive a, b 
ben & quent uſe of Phyſick without indications, 
condenn'd are grown ſo exceſſively fond of it, that 
as pernici- 


7 the Patient is too often overloaded with it; 
| and fo the Art, that was intended for his 
preſervation, is thereby made (Im ſorry to 

ſay it) the inſtrument of his  defrution 
Nature being unable to recover her ſelf 

from one oppreſſion, before another is 
chromn in upon her. Sometimes indeed 


. BET: "the 


—_ 
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ths 5 gets the better, Leh under tele ci 


n Ades, 1 but then tis after the Patient 
is grown quite weary of taking, or the Phy- 
fician aſham'd to cram down any more; 
and ſo is forc'd to declare, that the reſt 
muſt be left to her intirely. Surpriſing are 


the effects of Nature power at ſuch a time; 
and yet, whenever the like caſe happens, 


the Phyſician (which is aſtoniſhing) too of- 


ten goes on in the ſame road, without once 
reflecting, chat, for want of acting cauti- 


ouſly, and in concurrenee with Nature be- 


fore, he himſelf was the occaſion of the | 
former danger, and is in a fair way to in- 
volve his new Patient in the like danger. 


Good God! how is it poflible that men of 
underſtanding ſhou'd ever have acted ſuch 


el 
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a part as this? and yet, as injudicious N 


cruel as this may ſeem, experience convin- 


ces us, that this part has been too often ac- 
ted, notwithſtanding. the complaints of 
; Friends, and the entreaties of expiring Pa- 


"rients. What a vaſt difference mult this 
make between the practice of the Moderns, 


and that of the ner” A difference, that 


18 
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is infinitely more than a ballance for the ad- 
vantages we have above them from the 
modern diſcoveries. What does all our 
knowledge ſignify, if we are above obſer- 
- 1, ing thoſe things, that are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to make a man a wiſe and good Phy- 
fician? how eaſy and agreeable to all pat 
ties, might the cure of diſeaſes be, if Phy- . 
ſicians wou'd but allow themſelves time to 
obſerve the courſe of the diſeaſe accurately, 
and to let the virtue of one medicine ap- 
pear, before another be thrown in? no bo- 
dy expects to be cur'd without phyſick; and 
why any perſon ſhou'd be diſcourag'd from 
the uſe of it, when it is really wanted, for 
my part I can ſee no good reaſon, PH. 
ſick is ſometimes as neceſſary for us as Food; 
this every body muſt allow; and conſe- 
quently the better opinion the people have 
of it, ſo much the better wou'd it be for 
themſelves, and for all the branches of the 
Profeſfion. I wiſh therefore, that it was 
put upon ſuch a good and humane foot, that 
every one might have the benefit of it, in 
propartion't to their wants on the one "I 
| an 
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and their circumſtances on the other. This 
would make it the greateſt blefling to man-, 
kind in the world; and I hope 1 ſhall one 
day have the pleaſure of ſeeing it ſo. 

But to return. Whoever conſiders the Our Nate. 
particulars above mention'd, will eaſily ſee ſee pet foufifeu 
what a great difference there muſt needs e fe 1. 
be between the practice of the Ancients and 
the Moderns. And yet no body of under- 
ſtanding will preſume to ſay, that the An- 
cients did not know Phyſick very well. The 
moſt that can be faid is, that as our Mate- 
ria Medica i is better than theirs, we can cure 
ſooner than they. I grant it, provided we 
be as careful to obſerve the courſe of Na- 
ture, as they were; but not elſe. For, cho · 
we can ſweat, purge, or vomit, eaſier per- 
haps than they cou'd; yet, if we are not as 
careful to obſerve the time for every one of 
theſe, as they were, their week remedies, 
concurring with Nature, ſhall domuch more. 
good, than our. ſtrong ones, not concurring. 

And this is really the caſe. We loſe the be- 
nefit of many excellent remedies, merely. for 
want of obſerving che caſe more accurately, 


* 1 — 
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and chains our ſelves to the conduct of 
Nature ( whoſe ſervants we are, or ought 
to be) rather than follow any particular ſyf- 
tem, how 1 ingenious ſoever the contrivance 
may ſeem to us. There is, it muſt be 
own'd a good deal of difficulty in follow- 
2 ing Nature cloſe. The Attention, the ſa- 
Sus fir 7, gacity, the difintereſtedneſi, and the diligence, 
Lond P+y. that is neceflary, fall to the ſhare of but 
few b. 'Tis much eaſier to make a learned 
harangue in the modiſh way, than to do 

this part of the buſineſs like an Artiſi: or or 
elſe how comes it about, that among fo ma- 
ny famous Phyſicians in England we have 
had but one Sydenham. But, however, dif- 
ficult as it is, it may be got the better of, 
and it ought to be got the better of, by er 


. Of this 1 Hall Rave cocatibir'ts be Wise ple, 908 
ö I can ſind time to prepare for the preſs the Gu/ftoniau' Lets 
| tures, that I read this year in the Theatre of the College C4 
E P Phyjicians; (eſpecially in that chapter where the differen 
| | between the Practice of the Mogerns and the Ancients, in the 
| | deg there treated of, will beconſider'd at lage. 
b Tf any man thinks this ſentence tos ſevere; I only de- 
fire, that he wou'd turn to the ſixth chapter, book 2, of 1 
| ſecond part of Le Clerc's Hiftoire, or (hich perhaps w 
i T0 | Pleaſe him better) to Rhazes's deſcription of a good n 
| | cian and a Quack; in the ſecond Vol. of Freind's hiſtory 
| | _ 1 and he will then find ly reafor to be offen 
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very one who ſets up for a Phyſician ; or 
elſe the Patient ſtands but a bad chance, 


and tis often an even wager, in an acute 


caſe,” whether he is #IPd or cur d by Phy- 
fick. This doctrine, how harſh ſoever it 
may ſeem to ſome, is the doctrine of Truth 


and Nature; and may be ſupported byß 

teſtimonies without number from the wiſeſt 
of the Ancients, and the moſt judicious of 
Moderns. In ſhort, there is no ſuch thing Nature 55 


evays to be 


the guide. 


as practiſing Phyſick ſafely, but under the 
conduct of Nature; even tho” the Phyſi- 
cian is maſter of all languages, and profeſ- 
for of all ſciences. If Learning alone 

cou'd do the buſineſs, or if this was the 
principal qualification, how happy wou'd 
the preſent Age be, in compariſon of thoſe 
that are already paſt? But alas, this, as 


great and as uſeful a qualification as it is, 


comes far ſhort of what is wanting in Phy- 
fick, and we find the learned as much at a 


loſs ſometimes, as the unlearned; and ſo 
both are forc'd to leave the affair to Na- | 


ture, after having try'd every thing they 
yy d think of, to no manner of purpoſe. 
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How neceſſary is it therefore to ſtudy the 
ways of Nature in time, in order to go hand 
in hand with her in the cure of diſeaſes, 
that if we cann't relieve ſo much as we 
wou'd, we may at leaſt have this ſatisfac- 
tion, © that the Patient is not the worſe for 
0 be oppreſs d by the diſeaſe and 

Hippocra = ee too, is intolerable. The Fa- 

* * ther of Phyjick never did any thing of this 

7 5 kind; but, on the contrary, ſtudiouſly ob- 

ſerving what turn the diſeaſe wou'd take, 
. either forbore to act, if Nature was ſtrong 
* SN enough of her ſelf, or elſe judiciouſly aſſiſ- 
1 | ted, in concurrence with her, without at- 
- tempting to alter her courſe, for fear of ſa- 

crifiſing the Patient to a particular Hypo- 

theſis, Wou'd to God the ſame candour, 
the fame wiſdom, and the ſame diligence 
had continu'd to this day. Phyfick wou'd | 

have now appear'd in another dreſs, and all 

mankind wou'd have eſteem'd it the moſt 

amiable, as it is undoubtedly. the moſt 

noble, of all the Arts they have yet known, 

2 7 „This it may ſtill be, but not by Theories 

proving and Phileſepbical fancies. N ature muſt be 
3 3 — 1 
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ſtadied hard, and that according 10" che 
JeQrine of Hippocrates; for che method 
be teck was the only one to come at the 
Thuth; and whoever copies aſter Him 
will be able, in time, to know the diſeaſes 

ef the place he lives in with as much 
readineſs and certainty, as Hippocrates ſeems 

to habe known thoſe in Greece, or in e 
other places that he mentions; allowing =. 
only for the difference of Genius. 


Had che Plan he laid down been care- Negle#t of 
— Gully follow'd, no reflections of this kind e 


ons, t 


vod have been now wanted: but alas! grew im- 
by an unaccountable fate, his works have ut ang. 
been but little ſtudy d, in proportion to 
their goodneſs. Schemes and eme were 
$00” common | among the | ancients, and 
Auatomy and Philoſopby have been the chief 
favourites of the modernt; as if e every ching 
was to be done by them, that a Phyſician 
can with for: and yet, conſidering che 
curious frame of our body, and the 7 Me 
 ebanital” laws that it is ſubject to, m 


benefit is undoubredly to be. exp ee 4 i n \ 5 | 
this —_y Put, | Th "not M7 5. $$ 2 + 
know 
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of his followers (notwithſtanding his good 
example) have dealt wholly in Theory, and 
amus'd the publick with little elſe than 
 Tdle inventions and learned conundrums s a 
L Amn ange way of en an Art, that 


* 


know a great deal more of the nature, the 
relation, the criſes, and other circumſtan- 
ces of diſeaſes; which are all as ſo many 
data to purſue our enquiries by. And fot 
want of conſidering theſe things properly, 
all that has been done in the new way is 
hardly worth mentioning: for what ſigni- 
nifies reaſoning or philoſophizing- without 
matter of fact to go upon? The editors of 


Hippocrates (convinc'd of the uſefulneſs of 
judicious and candid hiſtories) have done 
what they cou'd, to bring us back again 


to ob/ervation; as if without this no im- 


provements cou'd ever be expected: and 


our learned country-man, Harvey, might 
have been of more ſervice to us, than all 
the Theorifts put together, if we cou'd 
have prevail'd upon ourſelves to have ſtu- 
dy d facts more, and the natural conſe- 
quences of em. But inſtead of that, many 


de * 
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depends intirely upon Cp riment and O 
ſervation. * Another Hippoc rates, perhaps, 

the world is never to be bleſsd With; 
but what then? Are we to be 7 

or indifferent upon that account ? W 

certainly know many things at this ke 

that he did not know; and by a right 
application of our knowledge may go far- 
ther than we are aware of. Let any one 

turn to Baglivi, and ſee. what a vaſt way Bagliri 
that man went in a few years; and-when mended 
he has read him through, let him aſk him- 

ſelf chis plain queſtion, viz. Whether, if 
Baglivi had liv'd to fxty or upwards, the 
 wou'd not have left us the beſt, and moſt | 

valuable collection of Os/ervations, that | 2 
ever yet appear d? I am very much mi 

taken, if he wou'd- not be intirely of this 

opinion. But then thoſe Obſervations were 

confin d to Rome chiefly ; and the author 

ſeems. to deſire, that the reader may never 

forget this circumſtance; and therefore he 

puts him in mind frequently, that what is 

faid of this or that diſeaſe is ſaid by one, 

who! liv'd. and wrote in urbe Roma & in 

4 7 M 2 dere 
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atreRomano :1o that whatever the Italians 

may have to boaſt of upon Baglivi's ac- 

count, we certainly have room enough left 

for the fineſt Genius to ſhew itſelf. In the 

midſt of all our knowledge, we ſtill want 
a wg of good Obſervations for this coun- 

.” Sydenbam's are the - beſt, but they 

45 not always ſufficient. What pity is it, 

that in an Art ſo noble and ſo copious too, 

we ſhould have had fo few Artiſts? The 

Encourage- Aructure of the Body is well known Fe 

mo the materials we work with are known 

tion. too; and nothing remains but a more per- 

flect knowledge of diſeaſes. Hard, that we 

cannot compaſs that! For my part, I ſee 

no reaſon why we may not, Provided we 

fet about it in earneſt. At leaſt it is worth 

while to try. The compleat knowledge of 

one diſtemper wou'd be, perhaps, as a key 

to all the reſt; or if not, we ſhou'd be 

better able to deal with the reſt: and who 

can tell, if we allow'd ourſelves time to 

find em out, but that-they-wou'd/ all ap- 

pear as regular in their | courſes as any 

ay * bay d poſſibly might be 


cur d 
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cur'd as eaſily as they are now contracted ? 
If it ſhould ever come to that, it wou'd be 
a fine improvement of the Art indeed; and 


yet I ſee no manner of reaſon why we ſhou'd 


deſpair of it. Many things in nature, as 
hard as this, have been conquer'd; and are 
now within the compaſs of common under- 
ſtandings. Beſides, the experiment is at- 
tended with no manner of inconvenience or 
| hazard to the Patient, (a circumſtance well 
worth conſidering) but on the contraty ma- 
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if a Phyſician has {kill enough to examine 


him right, and will be at the pains to ſet 
his caſe down from day to day, is it not 
much more likely, that he ſhould be a bet- 


ter judge of the caſe, than one who ſees him 


ſeldom, and truſts entirely to his memory ? 
Certainly : and the better the caſe is known, 
the better chance the Patient ſtands, beyond 
all doubt. So that, take it which way you 


will, a 11 0 and diligent obſerver will always 
have the advantage of any other Phyſician, 


who either has not {kill enough to n 


or "time n to write. down the caſe. 
5 = + "a CT. 
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Obſerva- 
tion the 


beft roay to 
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4 Plan for the Improvement f 
Phyſick. 


*:*% | 


AVING thus gone Wash v "_ 
I all along intended, and given a 


rob view of the ſtate of Phyfick from the 
earlieſt Ages of the Greeks to the times we 


now live in, (by which the reader is con- 


vinc'd, I hope, of the inſignificance of 


Hypotheſes, and the importance of Obſer- . 
vation) I come now to propoſe the plan 
for improving Phyfick, and making it more 
uſeful in our days, than ever it Was befor e. 


This, I apprehend, may be brought about 


"my by Phyſicians rejecting every thing that 
* 1s doubtful or perplex d, and cultivating 

<* the buſineſs of Obiſervation in the beſt 
e manner it is capable of.” By this means 
we ſhall come (if ever we can come) to 
Br ans the 
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the true knowledge of diſeafes, and the 
readieſt method of curing em; eſpeciall Ps 
as the Materia Medica is ſo vaſtly im- 
prov'd to what it was among the Ancients. 
Whereas, while we are ignorant of the 
true ſtate of diſeaſes, or at leaſt not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted: with their natural ap- 
pearances, periods, and terminations, is it to 
be wonder'd at, that miſtakes ſhou'd often 
happen, both in the explanations that are 
attempted by ſome, and the remedies that 
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are adminiſter d by others. Some Phyſi- 


cians (perhaps) may think, we can't well 


be in a better condition, as to theſe things, 


than we are at preſent: but that the diſ- 
eaſes of our times are not known ſo well 
as the diſeaſes of former times were, is 


moſt certain. Who is there now ſo con- Prædicti- 


ons very 
rare and 


verſant with em, or ſo curious in his Ob- 


ſervations, as to be able to prædict, with inperfit 


at bi 
any tolerable credit or certainty, the chan- e. 


ges and event of Fevers, Pleuriſies, and the 
like, ſome days before they happen P And 
yet this is very poſſible to be done, where 


the nau has made proper remarks all 


„ 4 1 along; 
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along; as appears from what has been 
done already by Hippocrates, Galen; and 
ſome others. I don't ſay, that the critical 
days of the Ancients are always critical 
days with us; tho' I am perſuaded at the 
ſame time, that there is a great deal more 
in em than the generality of Phyſicians 
imagine: but I will venture to fay, that 
whoever will be at the pains to make the 
experiment fairly, will often find the days 
ſer down by Hippocrates hold true to a 
wonder; notwithſtanding the jeſt that ſome 
_ Phyſicians have been pleas'd to make of 
'em, pretending in excuſe, that the ſitua- 
tion of England, the diet, the manners, the 
phyſick, and other circumſtances of the in- 
habitants are ſo different from the ſituation. 
Sc. of Greece, that the compariſon can by 
no means hold good. Difference in cir- 
cumſtances muſt undoubtedly make a dif- 
ference in appearances ; but I cou'd: with, 
the Gentlemen, who are ſo offended at 
theſe things, had at the ſame time given 
us reaſon to believe that they had made 
themſelves proper judges. If a man is a 
PR he tolerable 
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tolerable maſier of the Ancients, and as 
careful as he ought. to be in obſerving is 
Patient from time to time, ſuch a perſon 
is moſt likely to tell us, how far the Au. 
cients are true or falſe: and indeed no 
other perſon can be judge. To talk there- 
fore againſt the doctrines of the Ancients, 
without being able to prove the truth or 
falfiry of em, tho it has nothing new in 


it, has, however, fomething very ſurpri- 


hops Suppoſe the Ancients were miſtaken 
in ſome particulars, will any man, who 
conſiders the curious frame of our body, 
and the wiſe laws by which it is preſerv' d, 
preſume to ſay, that there is no order or 
regularity in the progreſs of diſeaſes, but 
all is caſual and uncertain? Thoſe wh 


have confider'd the affair moſt; and ſeemd 
every way capable of confidering it right, 


have declar d the contrary ; and by re- 
peated experience have found, that as dif- 
eaſes have a time to begin, ſo they bave 
alſo a time to increaſe, to be at the heghth, 
to decregſe, and to end: and this progreſs, . 7 


wy HG ne interrupted, is as 


conſtant 


W 
5 * * 
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conſtant and as regular, as any other Phe- 
nomena in nature. Now, if this be true, 
it certainly is of importance to know the 
times for every one of theſe: for if Na- 


ture is attempting a criſis, for inſtance, and 


the Phyſician in the dark about it, infinite 
miſchief may happen before we know 
where we are. The affair therefore de- 
ſerves to be ſeriouſly confider'd in time: 
and if the Obſervations of the Ancients are 


of no uſe in England, let us carefully avoid 


what they have told us, and induftriouſly 


enquire how the caſe really ſtands bere; 


in order to know the days that are critical 
with us, as well as they cou'd thoſe that 
were critical with them. The knowledge 


of theſe things wou'd be of admirable uſe, 
and make the practice of Phyſick much 


eaſier, and more ſucceſsful than ever: for 


this can never be had, but by a diligent 
obſervation of the courſe of diſeaſes, and 
the effect of medicines; fo that we ſhoud 
plainly ſee what is done by Nature, and 
what by Art; and conſequently be able to 


We with more exactneſs, and pre- 
| ſcribe 


cern d) to ſer down the caſes of the Pati- 
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ſcribe with more honour to ourſelves; and 
more advantage to the Patient, 
Add to this, that when we have got a 


rvlfiber of facts together, ſufficient to 


ground a good ſyſtem upon, the Philoſo- 


pby and Anatomy of the preſent times may 


help us abundantly more than we can now 
expect: but till this be done, the leſs we 
refine and phrloſophize in phyſick, the bet- 


ter it will be for the Patient, whatever it 


a be for the Phyſician. 
In order therefore to procure this valu- 

able collection, I humbly propoſe, 

\ Firſt of all, that three or four perſons 

of proper qualifications ſhou'd be employ'd 

in the Hoſpitals, (and that without any ways 4 prope/a? 

interfering with the Gentlemen now con- Holpitds 


ents there from day to day, candidly and 


_ judicrouſly, without any regard to private 


opinions or publick ſyſtems, ' and at the 
year's end publiſh' theſe facts juſt as they 
are, leaving every one to make the beſt 
uſe of em he can for himſelf. Woud 
not ſome ſuch method as this let us more 
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into the Nature of diſeaſes in a few years, q 
than all the books of Theories, or even the © 
books of Obſervations, hitherto publiſh'd? | 
Certainly it would: and yet if proper en- 
couragement was given, tis not at all un- 
likely, but that perſons enow wou'd ſoon 
be found, every way qualified for ſuch an 
- undertaking. And if even good falaries 
were allow'd 'em, and every thing made 
as eaſy and agreeable to em as they cou'd 
deſire, the benefit the publick wou'd re- 
ceive from 'em wou'd wn more chan 7 
balance the expence. q 
Another Or if this be too great an 3 1 
1 ſuppoſe that only every uncommon caſe 
and Sur. ſhou'd be oblig'd to be recorded in the 
1 1 College of Phy y/actans, or Surgeons Hall, ac- 
cording as it might happen to be in Phy- 
ick or Surgery. This wou'd make it bet- | 
ter than it is at preſent; and in time we 
ſhou'd come to know many things, that 
without this method we never ſhall know. 
Quckery, Add to this, that nothing wou'd more 
wy A. 1 effectually ſuppreſs thoſe idle pieces, that 


/r:/d !y come out from year to year, to the ſcandal 
this means, © 8 of 
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0 ſick, and the ſhame of Phyſicians, 


Such i 1gnorant pretenders wou'd be treated 
as they ought ; the Art wou'd gather 


ftrength, and flouriſh more and more; 
and all contempt and ridicule (for which, 
I fear, there is at preſent too much rea- 
ſon) wou'd be quite out of countenance. 
Nor wou'd the Gentlemen of the Profeſſion 


F. wich fo Many byte and mortifica- 


#5. &. 


Pleabore of bling: cheiſelves web with 
the reſpe& due to their character; while 


pretenders of every kind (Who have now 


ſo great a ſhare of the buſineſs in their 
own hands) wou'd meet with no manner 
of excouragement, but dwindle a to 
nothing. 
Theſe wou'd be the Saeed of T6: putlic 


ſome ſuch method, as I have been men- Fee a 


N tioning ; ; and nothing but a publick coun- things, but 


private 


tenance of it can ever do the bufineſs ef- n , 
fectualhy. Private men may labour and SY 
tug at it, as moch as they, will, but = . 
can never bring it to a bearing like the 
PAR. . Not but the countenance and 
concur- 


The tabu- 
hr method 


recomnen- of the following Table, which I have us d 
for that purpoſe ſeveral years, and find i it 
anſwers every thing I intended by it. The; 7 
was another column at firſt for the Weather , 
ue having & ſince that bot a book by itſelf 


for 


ded. 
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concurrence of a ſociety. of Phyfcians might 
do great matters, if they could but keep 
from growing ſhy and jealous of one ano- 
ther; which I am afraid wou'd be as diffi- 
cult a part as any. If this jealouſy. cou d 


be got over, and a ſet. of Phyſicians, of 


ſufficient abilities, wou'd undertake it hear- 


tily, confining themſelves to Obſervations 


in the plaineſt manner, without any re- 
gard to the fancies and opinions of others, 


and making no ſecret of the matter, but 
candidly communicating their Obſervations 


to one another from time to time, they 
wou'd be able, in a few years, to write as 
well upon the diſeaſes of England, as ever 


Hippocrates did upon thoſe of Greece, &c. 
Ar leaſt they would be able to write the /e- 
cond beſt book that ever was wrote in Phyſick. 


Ihe eaſieſt and moſt effectual way of 
doing this, is, in my opinion, by the uſe 
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Fe ie of Prxeres... 
To ſhew'ithe application and uſe of this . 

General Table, 1 think proper to ſubjein 

two caſes, hot as ablalutely pore, 874 


only by way of example. 
4n O0. I'm very ſenſible, that W ay yea | 


is too tedious to be comply'd with, eſpe-. 
cially by men of much buſineſs. To 
which I reply, that I know of none ſher- 
ter to anſwer all intentions; and to do a 
thing of this kind by halves, is much the 
fame with not doing it at all. We haye. 
imperfect caſes enow already. Beſides, the 
trouble is not ſo great, as at firſt ſight 


The method may be apprehended. The jr column 
of vine is ſoon fill'd ; tho under the laft article 1 
zoe Ta ble. 
generally comprehend not only the way 
of life, as to eating, drinking, and ener- 
ciſe, but alſo ſo much of the cauſe of the 
diſtemper, I mean as to cold and heat, an d 
the like obvious cauſes, as I .can Em 
my {elf of. The fecond is the | veſt; but 
then tis only from day to day, and * the 
el Þ of abbreviations 1 * Wet 
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| Chirurgus quidam, 143 [ Vultus Wa Sprites facilis. Lingua A flav 


annos circiter triginta 
natus; forma gracili & 


humili; colore fuſco; 


viribus neque infirmis, 
neque tamen robuſtis; 


temperie adeo bilioſa, 


nullis legibus obligatus; 


febre bilioſa nuper gra- 
]viter exercitatus⸗ 
| <quitationem & plenio- 
rem cænam ægrotare 


poſt 


cepit 20* May 1731. 


rotes crebri, & laſſitu- 


dines per totum. Veſ- 


peri ſua ſponte ſumpſit 


e meticum ex Ipecacuan- 


ha, quod alvum & ſu- 
Pre & infra prove ſolli- 


Nocte male 


requievit, ſiti inexpug- 
nabili & febre pene con- 

fectus. Mane accerſitus 
ſui. 


ut ter quaterve quotan- 
in conſuetudine fu- 


iſſet vomitus; victu, 


ſequebatur moleſta nox, f 
cum inſomniis multis, 
turbidis: poſtridie hor- 


Pulſus velox, ſed regularis. Calor febrilis, ſed mitior quar 


dolores & laſſitudines. Caput liberum. Urina bilioſa, di- 


dita. Sub meridiem ſurrexit, & in co deſcendit. 
I vitulino. Manebat calor. Inquietudo levis, & longa. 
multi. Flatus plurimus. Dolores vef ſperi miteſcebant, ſed 


8 


ö 


nitate integra. 
| 


1 


Cænabat ex cocto hordeo. 

Molius requievit, ſed ex ſomno terrores. Sudabat mi 
Mane, quum aderam, calor modicus. Pulſus regularis & v 
Vultus laudabilis, & in omnibus ſe melius en, Diem 
Repetebatur jus vitulinum. j 

Mediocriter requievit, calore tempeſtatis quam bre turba 
Nihil minxit. Mane febris prorſus expers; agilis & ſibi fi 
Diem iterum placide egit. Alvus ſponte 


Poſt duos dies, hayſta aqua Actonienſi, probe Wen 
waluit. 


To be plac'd at Page 176. 
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| 


Eventus. 


a, flaveſcens, non valde ſicca. 2 


or quam nocte. Leves artuum 
ofa, dara, pauca, & gre red-' 

dit. 
ga, Obrepente ſomno terrores 
nt, Jed perparum remiſit calor. 1 


546 a 


bat multum. Uri rina, ut * | 


ris & vix febrilfs. Sitis extincta. 
Diem totum placide tranſegit. | 


. 
e 
j 


x ſibi ſuavis viſus eſt, ut in fan- | 
; ſponte ſolvebatur. L 
ducebatur alvus, & perfecte con-| 


Parce prandebat, ex jure 


s turbatus. Purimum ſudabat. 


S 


6* quaque hora ſumendum. 
Pro potu ordinario Infuſum 
Salviæ, cum ſucco Lim. & Sac- 
charo. | 

Perſiſtat in uſu hauſtuum. 


Preſcriphi hauſt. Riverianum | 
Salus. 


To follow Tab. Prima. Tabula Medica, Secun 
— * ee ICRY 2 8 
| 05 1 | | Pq 
X 18 3 8 | | | wi | 
Sexus, tas, &c. | S MORBI PHANOMENA. 

7 Tuvents, Annos 78 17 Xeię a Teguoet. 22 cn. | Pulſus nec velox nec intermittens. Calor ſat ſuavis, 


natus, gracilis, ſpecio- 


20 Octobris 1729. 
que uſque ad 29* di- 
em mediocriter. vexa- 
bat; tum gravior facta 
ſleum valde exercuit. 

Nocte febricitavit, 


Novembris. Tunc vo— 
muit ex Ipecac. & 


„ 


guis. 


ſuſtinuit uſque ad 6, 


* 
* 


caſſum adhihitis. 
Eodem die Auvy pot 
ſlorebri & alti ; defipi- 
-ntia levis, cum vigi- 
... = 
Inter Scapulas appli- 
'abatur veſicatorium. 


I aftricta fuit alvus, 
Juz per clyſterem an- 


| Vigis autem delira- 
foat, graviterque tre- 


e antequam accerlitus 


lus, agilis, filius inco-| 
le de Little Chelſea, 
tuſſe fuit correptus ſub | 


fed nihil ſumpſit re- 
|medii uſque ad 2 
4* die mittebatur ſan- 5 

Morbum 02905 a0 | 


quo die decubuit; teſ-] 
taceis pulveribus in- 


4 


e noctem ſvlvehbatur. | 


nebat, preſertim noc- 


12 


13 


ö 


Inubecula tenui prope fundum. 


| ves xa dice tf αν ,,. Caput extenſum, & 


[liravit, & vix contineri potuit ;; tamen poſt 


17 


Lingua aſpera, non valde ſioca. Fauces liberæ. Dolor nullus nifi in capite. Urina cop 
pauco ſedimento nigricante. Alvus mane dejecit. Levis deſipientia. Sub veſperam recru 
reach, & furore; adeo ut vix contineri potuerit in lecto. Calor magnus per totum. Sp! 
prius bene ſumpſerat, renuit; preſcripta tamen remedia probe ſumpfit. Sub mediam noct. 
in vFotvyiov apparuit, cum turbido ſedimento & :rvgods.. Diluculo ceſſabat febris. Alvus 
cit. Tes brevis ſed ra- x96. Nihil ſudabat.1 5 F 
Mane rediit Mens. Diſcrete reſpondebat; tremebat adhuc, & pulſus erat ut heri. Diff 
borioſus. Prompte loquebatur, & facile deglutiebat. Vultus non multum turbatus. Epiſp 
ut heri. Urina mane reddita, fulva, clara, pauca. Calor ſuavis. Sub meridiem rediit fe 
delirio uſque ad veſperam durabat z tune miteſcebat; tamen note delirabat, inſaniebat, dent 


& in lecto vix contineri potuit. Adhæc, tremula vox, & etiam hæſitantia, una cum Pon wo; 


ebat. Ovggs xa: * e AcJogpin;y tamen ante noftem ter reddidit, rogatus, Urinam, qua 


X 496) rege graves. Davy Teguwdrg. - 093xAuet eE19,o0706, naSagorare xt e901. Calor mot 
bat, ſed paulo poſt deſipiebat. Rogatus prompte deglutiebat. Lingua valde ficca & aſper: 


[ut heri, Veſperi rariſſime loquebatur, pene «Pave. Nog 9vrPoggs. Multum delirabat, ſed 


ſtum ſumpſit paregoricum. 3 „„ 1 
Adfui ſub meridiem. Teguo: Hαν,E , cum comate, Pris . To H o@9cApev Yen 
76 Atuxe rev3ogy* Ax, meek gr egνν CUM inflammata & inverſa palpebra. Invocatus ref] 
bibebat etiam, & bene deglutiebat. Calor aliquantulum debilior. Pulſus non pravus Exe 
projectum mentum; velut in opiſthotonicis. 
Abfut. 1 by ff aha 43 5 0, 
Omnia in melius inveni. Tremores vix apparebant. Oculi clari & compoſiti. Lingua 
ra. Mentis rarus leviſque error. Calor capitis & totius oorporis- ſuaviſſimus. Febris pen 


ces non amplius a#Iggws.. Alvus bis bene dejecit, & quidem figurate; & æger ad exonera 


prompte erexit. Urina ,] cm rubro ſedimento prope fundum. Jus pulli gallinace 


f fuſo pane; cibumque crebro petiit. NB. Ante finem 14 diei bis nigreſcebat, teſte tota f 


remuit ſequenti die, |viſus eſt, graviter convul ſus & ſpumatis. Noctem quiet ius quam. ante egit, 14 horas, plu: 


mane rediit, & dormiturivit toto die. Urina tamen & feces in lecto. Subinde deſipuit in 
ſomnum omnia mitiora. Jucunde collocutus 

lata ſumpſit, & mire refocillatus fuit. eit eee ATE . voy 
Dormiebat a media nocte uſque ad meridiem fere. Sub 10%'horam eum alte dormiente 
ſemiapert is, ut mos ei eſt, oculis, febris prorſus expertem & tremorum. Calor ſuaviſhr 


veſpera reddebat, crafſi, albida, cum copioſo abo ſedimento, uſque ad fundum ſubſidente 
bra, pauca, ſabuloſa materies. Nocte ſemel aut bis ex Jure dicto & ſero lactis tenui hauſi 


Bene ſe habuit. Plurimum dormiverat a die 177, raro expergiſcens, niſi ad mingehdum 
ma. Appetitus longe melior. Urina multa & valde laudabilis. Valedig i. 


Notandum in ſuper, quod per aliquod ante hoc malum ſpatium animo N > & d 
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rogatus ſemper reſpondehat, ſe optime Mere. tho t E 
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A. 8 Remedia. Eventus. 
Tarte, caput autem valde calidum. | 9. Tem ;poribus applicentur hirudines quamprumum; & = 


rina copioſa, fuſca, nigricans, cum 


am recruduit febris, cum multo g 
Spiritus difficilis. Oblata, que 
am noctem Urina multa, quæ mane| 


im. 


| Alvus intra 4 aut 5 Horns ter deje- 


Diga berdes. Sp. minus la- 


4 en bene cedebant. Dolor, 


rediit febris, & cum multa reexx1.&| 
at, dentes ſtridebat, artus dis iciebat,, 
n gen worn ſubinde. Minime dormi-| | 


am, . & roo erat 6 clara, cum 


alor tea. 
& aſpera 
bat, ſed'i in Rel ie continebat. Hau- 


Diſcrete reſponde- 


LOU d giov W re c 1 2957, | 


catus reſpondebat, & me probe novit; 


19%. Txtzev, vaTIOV xcprron, * 


Ovggy #02 x07 8916:MJ ggtar,. 


. 2 
© 
= 


otonicis. 


[te tota familia, & ſtatim moribundus 
Yras, plus minus, dormiens. 
ſipuit interdiu, & ſequenti nocte de- 


llocutus en er ſe e erexit, ob. 


* 


op den em inven; ſed: abbot ore, & 
ſuaviſſimus. Urina, 
bſidente; & ſuper album apparuit ru- 
aui hauſit, & perparum=defipuit. 

en aut ſorbendum. Alvus fir- 


2 


-Potpetus: & totus tremuit. 

Lingua-bumida & nba) Vox be- 7 
bris penitus extincta- Urina & fe-| 
exonerandum ſurrexit S lecto, & ſeſe| | 
gallinacei crebro haufit, una cum in- 


Ad ſeſe 


if 
quam heſterna| 


Wn & durante morbo, de valetudine| „ 
* 


I IO 


12. 


14. 


mend. cum C. 1v. 


ſmittatur ſanguis ad 3vj. 
Raſo capiti & cruribus applicentur veſicatoria, & . 


plantis pedum ſequens cataplaſſa. 
2 Fol. Rut. Raph. ruſtic, ana m. i. Sapon. n. & c. 
ana 5j. Sem. Sinap. Zſs. m. 


ij. Conf. Alk. q. ſ. m. f. bolus 6* quaque hora ſu- 


vvj. m. 


| Pergatin uſu Sp. 0 c. c. & liberrime hauriat Emulf.] 
comm. 


Pergat in uſu Emulſ. cui adde A9. Cinn. f. zig. & 
cataplaſmati Camph. 2 Croci p. ij. 
* Lap. Contr. 3j. E. Ven. 3s. Sal. vol. "us gr. v. 


| Conf. Alk, q. ſ. m. f. bolus 6® quaquehora e 5 


cum preſcripto Julapio. | 
Brachiis applicentur veſicatoria magna duo. 


ex Julapio ſeq. 


| * Ag. Rut. Puleg. ana Fiij Pzon. C. Jij. Syr. Pzon. F 
I 
I Ag. flor. Paralyſ. Zij. Cinnam. f. zvj. Syr. e YL 


: 


paroxyſmo (fed non Prins) [ amen 

Nihil. 

; Sumat hauſtum avi pri um 11* die. 
Veſperi repetatur hauſtus paregot, urgente vigilia. 


Ceraſ. n. Cinn. h. ana Fiij. Pæon. c. Cinn. f. ana 3j. 
m. f. Julapium, cu 48 -cochl; ij. aut hp amt cum: lan- 


* vires. 


N 
N — . - 1 * 4 15 — n bo Pi e ag 9 
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Lap. Contray.:3j, Ent. Ven. gr. xij. Camph: gr. 


Jul. ſeq. 1 
* Ad. Melifl. Ceral. n. Fheriac. ana Fijj. Syr. croci| 


* Lap. Contr. Pulv. ad Gutt. ana gr. xij. Cafl. gr. | 
vj. Croci gr. v. m. f. pulvis 8* quaque hora ſumendus- 


con. 3 ſs. m. f. hauſtus paregoricus hac veſpera, enn | 


| B Pulv. Sacch. alb. ij. Marg. ppt. J. Gum. Arab.! 
gr. v. Ol. Cinn. g*. ij. hiſce, probe tritis, adde Aq.“ 
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among the Moderns, Er. 


horten d. A man may eafily invent cha- 


rafters for words that frequently occur, 
ſuch as fiveat, urine, flool, heat, pain, and 
the like, and alſo for ſhort ſentences, and 


by this means fave himſelf” much trouble. 
Add to this, that the Latin tongue will be 


ſhorter for him than the Engliſb, and ſome- 
times one Greek word will expreſs that 


which requires many words in Latin, and 
more in Engliſb. I often uſe Greek words 
in mine; I mean the words of Hippocra- 


tes, on purpoſe to ſee how far that great 
man's Obſervations may be depended upon 
in our country: a ſpecimen of which I 
have juſt before given in one of the Tables. 
And whoever ſhall think fit to copy after 
it, will find, that what he eſteem' d very 
tedious at firſt, will by cuſtom be made 


very eaſy. But wherever abbreviations are 


us'd, it wou'd be beſt to have em all ex- 
plain'd at the beginning of the book, for 
the fake of thoſe who come after: othet= 
wiſe a man may take a great deal of pains 
to no manner of PO I defire it may 


Bo {78 Y | N likewiſe 
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likewiſe be remember d, that he will have 
no occaſion to ſet down every caſe, but 
only ſuch as he has reaſon to believe he 
ſhall attend to the end. And if a Phyſi- 
cCian ſhou'd have half a dozen ſuch in a 
day (which wou'd not often happen) 1 
am very well aſſur'd, that where he has 
made his obſervations regularly and judici- 
ouſly, and not in a careleſs and confus d 
manner, he may ſet em all down in an 
hour or two; and that with a degree of 
exactneſs ſufficient for every thing, For I 
muſt needs fay, I can't be of Bagliuis opi- 
nion in this a, © that if every circumſtance 
& is not W notice of, the whole affair i is 
« ſpoil'd.” This is perhaps impoſſible: the 
more circumſtances are taken notice of, the 
better; but provided the plain and evident 
appearances are obſery'd as they ought, the 
Patient will be little or no ſufferer, in my 
opinion, by an omiſſion of trifling and ob- 
ſcure circumſtances; which may very well 
be compar d to che Minutiæ of ae 
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among the Moderns, Sc. 179 
that a Phyſician may ſafely be without, if 
he is but tolerably vers'd in the knowledge 
of the Circulation and the Animal Oeco- 
nomy. But if after all, the Gentlemen of 
great buſineſs cannot find time for ſuch 
Obſervations, thoſe of leſs buſineſs may; 
and be very ſerviceable in their ſtation 3 
for it-is not material by whom ſuch Tables 
are us d, provided they be us'd judiciouſly | 
and honeſtly. Beſides, by an early and 7 5. 
diligent application to a work of this ſort, Th 
tis more than probable, that in time they./#ciar-. 
will come to know diſeaſes fo perfectly, * 
that it will be impoſſible for em to miſs 
of their reward. A good Phyſician, who 
is withall a man of humanity, cannot but 
be eſteem d. Such therefore I earneſtly 
invite to engage in this important work, 
without prejudice one way or other; and 
T ſhall always be glad to promote it to the 
utmoſt of my power. I have now by me 73- 2 7 
ſeveral caſes ſet down in this method, * 3. 
- which are vaſtly more exact than any that 1 elf 
HOO 18 W 4 and if ever I write up- 
ns. --- on 


VR 
"The Hate 1 ursel 8 


on any particular diſtemper, it ſhall 55 in | 
this manner: firſt, III give the b1ftories. 
of the caſe from my own book; then the 
deſcription at large, with the proper method. : 
of cure; and after that the Apboriſms, de- 
ducible from the foregoing account, that. 
the reader may ſee at once how juſt or 
unjuſt the inferences are, Nor will | ever. 
write upon any ſubject, as a Phyſician, for. 
which I have not tabular authority. Who-: 
ever will pleaſe to compare the books de. 
morbis of Hippocrates and his Prognofticks. 
with his books of Ep:demicks, will eaſily 
ſee the reaſonableneſs and uſefulneſs . of 
ſuch a method. Not but the thing itſelf 
_ ſpeaks for itſelf, and needs no manner of 
authority to keep it in countenance; but 
with ſome people authority is all in all. 
' Hippeera- To fay, that I have herein been greatly af- 
24 ſiſted by Hippocrates, is no more than 
1his zay. what I have confeſs' d already; and per- 
| haps no man will preſently find out the 
eaſieſt and beſt way of uſing it without 


him, I cou'd be * therefore, that be- 
z fore 


among the Moderns, &c. 


fore any perſon ſets our, he wou'd firſt 
read the Epidemicks, the firſt and third 
books in particular, For, tho' the plan I 
have here propos 'd, requires nothing more 
than a careful attendance to the Symptoms 
from day to day, with the Remedies, &c. 
made uſe of; yet, by being acquainted 
with Hippocrates's way of writing, a great 
deal of trouble will be fav'd ; many things 
will be thought of, that might other- 
wiſe be overlook'd; and the caſe, when 
finiſh'd, be much more elegant. I cou'd 
be glad too, that he wou'd after that read 
his Prognoſticks, his Prædictions, his Coacæ 
Prænotiones, his curious book de Aere, Lo- 
cis & Aquis, and that famous one de Diæta 
in morbis acutis. The pleaſure and ad- 
vantage will, I'Il anſwer for it, infinitely 
exceed the trouble; and he wou'd then 
ſee what an extraordinary Man Hippocrates 
Was, and how juſtly he has deſe rv'd all the 
encomiums that ever were or can be given 
him. I wou'd not be underſtood, as if I 
hought a man 8 learning cou d do no- 
12 —_— "= | 
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The State of PuYSIoXR 
thing this way without Hippocrates: But, 


as every one allows that Hippocrates was 


ſurpriſingly curious in his remarks, and by 


far the be Author among all the Ancients 
(the reſt having borrow'd in a great mea- 


ſure from him all that they have ſaid) one 
wou'd hear firſt, what ſuch an one ſays; 
whether we follow it afterwards or not. 
For my own part, I am ſo thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied of his uſefulneſs to Phyſicians, that 
I with for nothing more earneſtly than to 
ſee the time, when it ſhall be as faſhion- 


able among us to underſtand him well, as 
it has been once to know little or nothing 
Ir accour; Of him. And it is with this view that I 


2% "yin- have been at ſuch incredible pains to pre- 
tended edi- 


tion sf Hip- pare a new edition of his works, upon the 


pocr, ates. 


plan I ſome time ago publiſh'd. What- 
ever ſome Gentlemen may think of that 


deſign, I am very well aſſur d, that, ſo far 
from being mangled and miſrepreſented, 


Hippocrates will then appear in the ſtrong- 
eſt and beautifulleſt light he ever yet ap- 
pear'd in; and the chapter de Diagnoſticis 


ITY 


among the Moderns, Gt. 


& Prognofticis in morbis acutis. (which: will 
comprehend almoſt all that. is contain'd in 
| his' Prognofticon, the books de judicationi- 


bus & diebus judicatoriis, the firſt book of 
prædictions, and his Coacæ Prœnotiones, Sc.) 


will be the moſt ſurprizing piece chat ever 
the world has ſeen. Even thoſe who are 
well vers d in Hippocrates will be aſtoniſh'd. 


For there is a great difference between 


reading things of the ſame tendency in 
different places, and reading em together, 
without the intervention of any foreign 
matter. A vaſt number of doubtful ex- 


preſſions are determin'd, and many obſcure 


places clear d up by this juxtapoſition of 
parts. A man by this means ſees into an 
Author at once, and is maſter of the ſub- 1 


ʒject preſently ; which in a voluminous wri- 


ter, like Hippocrates, is no ſmall advantage. 


Add to this, that many corrections have 
been made this way, which all the editors 
before have overlook d; and a great many 


more by the help of a verbal and Phraſeo- 


bn Index, that 1 have been at the 


„ to 
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to make by interleaving Fo? flus's'Oeconomia' 
(a work of the greateſt-labour I ever en- 


2g d in); ſo that, in ſhort, by taking Hip- 


hoc rates to pieces, and comparing him with 


himſelf, this edition (which has been ready 


for the preſs ſome time) will be much 


more correct, as well as much more uſe- 


ful, chan any former edition. It might per- 


haps have been more correct in ſome places, 


if the late learned Dr. Freind, who was 
pleas d to give himſelf a good deal of trou- 
ble about it, had not dy'd when he did: 
and it wou'd have been in the preſs before 


now; but that having been at a great ex- 


pence about it already, I thought it very 


reaſonable to be eas d in ſome meaſure of 


the remaining charge; eſpecially as I never 
propos d any private advantage to myſelf, 


but was deſirous of communicating to the 


publick a book, that J am ſatisfied will be 
as great a benefit to em as any book that 
ever was yet publiſh'd in Phyſick. If this 
impediment be remov'd, (as I have good 
reaſon to believe it will in a ſhort time) 1 


: ' 7 
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ſnall then ſend it to the preſs forthwith: 

otherwiſe I ſhall return the ſulſcribers their 

money, and reſerve for my own private. 
uſe what, for the good of mankind, I 


kong * have wee: glad to have made wu 

* to return to the Table. There are a 
hoon circumſtances, that I cou'd wiſh might 
always be remember'd, eſpecially in acute 


caſes ; and they are ſuch as relate to the 
Criſes of Diſeaſes ; which no body has de- 
{crib'd ſo fully and fo elegantly as Hippo- 


"| crates. From him therefore I beg leave to 
inſert a few 1 upon * 98 88 


always certain, as to life or 11 | 


7 5 within fourteen days. 


i 1 Tor * vocHuα τ ov ra,jAr arQadas of 
woodiayogeuoits ouT$ Toy Serve cure rns vyeius, 
L. 2. Aph. 19. 

2 Tue ce Twy voc nher e ilcguei rgutrat 
rervagiruaudecs © ws £74.70 au.. Co. Pr. 


Mhh © 12. 3 23. & L. de Judic. p. 53. 
3. The 


1 The Predictions f in acute caſes. are na ; 


1 2 Acute caſes generally. come to a Criſis | 
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3 The Criſis likewiſe happens in Fevets, 


on the fourth, the ſeventh, the eleventh, 
the fourteenth, the ſeyenteenth, the 


one and twentieth, and Sometimes the 
thirtieth, the fortieth, and even ſix- 


tieth day : but after that, the caſe be- 
comes Chronical. 


A great deal more of this fort is to be met 


with in his Prognoſticon, (not to mention 
other places) at the bottom of the 4.39 page, 


and a great part of the 44. To know 


when the Criſis is at hand, (a point of great 
im portance ) and the different ways by 


which it generally happens, we are admi- 


rably inſtructed in the following Apho- 
Tiſms. 


3 Keira os os wugf ros, TETHETHU0L, ze dau, 


5 25e TG 10s, rec eεννετνν D eαανα,Üũ ETTARHIDERUT HOLY 
£1400Ty Te0s Th pin. Ex os TOVTWY r obe, rele- 


A TO _EIT&% rec UKOTT AOL, tir Enn 
gray de roorous TOvs He een Xeovin 


non WET N KATHTTGTIS TV hea L. de . 


4 When 
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4 When the Criſis is at hand, the night 
_ before. the Patoxyſm is refileſs; but 


: that after it is Aſuall 4 auieler. N. 


1 Deep sleeps, without difturbance, 42 


note a perfect Criſis ; ; but diſturb'd 


Sleeps, with pains in the body, the 
contrary. 


6 All diſeaſes go off, either by theMouth, 
or by Stool, or by Urine, or by ſome 
other way, as the Joints for inſtance ; 

or by Sweat, which i is common to all. 


This Aphoriſm is a little fuller expreſs 
cllewhere, e e 


4 Odo Kew YWeT%, rourcoicir j vv; Ivo $0- 


eee, 1 Teo Tov Tag0gvouer* y os eriovc a eu cogeregn, | 


wg £71 TO rob. L. 2. Aph. 13. 
5 Tv. Bade, un raga x, Bec xgiow 


 CyPpctivovoiv* d ds TEgaxudtts, fuer on pra ow 
Furos, De %,. Co. Pr. 151. | 


6 Ta de vooyueare Tavie Avera y KATH gro, 


n $&TY roth, 1 K&T% KYOTIV, 1 TiVOs &AAOU o¹ðů 


'Toy, gd eov· 1 de Tov idgwrog iFty, xown dr run. 
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* Acute caſes, 20 of either by bleeding 
at the Noſe, at the time of the Criſis ; 
or by profuſe Sweats ; or by purulent 
and mucilaginous Urine, in great plen- 
ty, and with a good ſediment ; or by a 


confiderable Abſceſs; or by mucous and 


12 Stools, Omg RO. on 4 Ea 


abou the fame time, 


5 


8 The ſeventh, inch; or fourteenth 
day Fevers commani go of hh bleed. 


7 Ta 9. ots igerat, alli ros e een guerre „ 
A %hαhο Kot idgwros ToNNouv yevopevey * Xa 0vgou 
Tvwdtos xs Vanudtes Yevopurvovs VIOCTACW XenoruV 


ros, k aFgoov yEWoprrov © M @TOTTYPaT? 
| aZ10N0yev* Ka Kong pvEwdees xa Hiparwdecc, xa 

 Efamivn; KaTHeeayYEiCys* Ko elucron ov lx Ingey 

KATH KpICW, o. Pr. 150. 

8 ECdouaioiw, 1 EVATHOUTW, 1 recragnat- 
X&T 4040 grins £% ewtewy Avauoiy, g E. TD rod, 
wog ꝛrugtwwug. 0jh0rws de KG RANG evo XoAwdng x K 
gocey xe gude, x Toros Youarw i,, Kal ob- 
cov ætπν Me gos Thy Kgu* ey vv Je eu emi 
lemon gug. Co. Pr. 1 | 
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ings at the Noſe, or by bilious and 
. Bloody Stools, or by a pain of the Knees 
L . or Hips, or by concofted Urine about 


"the Cris; and in . amen, b& the 


breaking out of the Menſes. 8 


1 Paw there never were two Adboriſms : 


contriv d of more importance than the two 
laſt.” And it is ſurprizing to me, that the 
Author cou'd comprehend ſo much in ſo 
ſmall a compaſs. But indeed whoever 


reads Hippocrates, muſt 1 to be ſur- 


priz d very often. 
The Signs of the particular ei evacuations 


are e thus expreſs d. 


* Redneſi of the Jace i in a Fever, with 
- violent pain in the head, and beating 
* of the veſſels, 2 15 denotes nne, 
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rhages; nauſea's, heart-burnings, and 
HPpittings, denote Vom iting ; belchings, 
flatus, and rumbling in the belly with 
ans denote Purging. 


It were eile to mention all that 15 has 


faid upon this ſubject; but there is one 


more of great uſe in Fevers, and indeed in 
2 al — and that i is, 


10 NO dependente i is fo be * upon 6395 


complaints that grow better without 


reaſon, nor are we to be much afraid 


of others that grow worſe without rea. 


fon: for ſuch changes are generally 


unſtable, and of ſhort duration. 


This is of ſuch uſe in directing our Proge 
noſticks, that I cou'd not help adding it : 
and theſe, I hope, are ſufficient to ſhew 


10 Toi! un x&T% Aoyov xov41Covorw ov des r- 
| teveiv, ovde Oo et N T% por Ine YIVOUeva 
| FRELRNCY 5. TH BE TMOANG TOOVTEWY £0TW ,t 
xa ov Few Tor dα¹,el, ovds weorge trades. 
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che reader what a maſterly way this great 
man wrote in, and how important it is to 


obſerve the courſe of Fevers nicely. 


To conclude: if this plan be follow'd, 
the conſequence will be, that Diſeaſes will 
be better known, and eaſier cur'd, even 


ſuppoſing the Materia Medica ſhou'd ſtand 
as it does. But if that alſo ſhou'd be re- 
form'd, and put upon its proper foot, and 
no body ſuffer'd to meddle with it, bur 
ſuch as are regularly bred to it, every thing 


wou'd then be done, that the Art is capable 
of, or that mankind in general can hope 
for: and I don't doubt but the event 
 wou'd anſwer our utmoſt wiſhes. But 


this is a point that requires a more par- 


ticular conſideration; and therefore ſhall 
be defer'd at preſent. There's a time 
for every thing. If the buſineſs of O5 


ſervation can be well manag d, (and I'm 


ſure the Nation never had a ſet of Phyſi- 


cians better qualify'd for ſuch a work, 
. the preſent; ſo far at leaſt as learn- 


ing, 
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1 and diligence, and Wa kan dg 


it) the many good effects that will follow 


from it, may perhaps diſpoſe the Publick 
to a more ready compliance with what 
may one time or other be laid before em 
upon the other head. In the mean time, 
it will be a great pleaſure to me to ſee 


the preſent plan take; not becauſe. it is 


mine, but becauſe I am thoroughly ſatis- 
fy'd, that the honour of the Faculty, and 
the ſafety of the Publick, will be much 
better advanc d by it, than tis poſſible 
they ſhou'd be without it; as matters now 
ſtand. But whether it be receiv'd or re- 


jected, I am determin d to go on with it 
my elf, fo far as I can, till 1 find duft. 


cient reaſon to lay it aſide, or alter * 


